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CHAPTER X.—GIFTS AND RECREATIONS. 


“ Convey thy love to thy friend as an arrow to the mark to stick there; not asa 
ball against a tree to rebound to thee.”—Anon. 


“ Recreation is re-creation.’’—Smiles. 

N the few first years subsequent to the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd 
they were frequently called upon by cus- 
tom to contribute wedding gifts to other 
young friends. It was an anxious matter 

: to know what to select. A poor 

\ present looked shabby, but it was 

A out of the question to make an ex- 

pensive gift. The demands of a 

growing family ought not to be de- 

nied for the sake of appearing on 

the list of the local newspaper in the 

i Z= role of the “donater” of a silver 

> pitcher or an elegant pair of vases. 

“The fashion is all wrong,” said Mrs. Southmayd to Aunt 

Ruth, after receiving invitations to three weddings in succes- 

sion. “It is getting to be more of a tax every year. And 

the more wealthy and prominent the family of the bride the 
more expensive must be the present. 

“When Jennie Sands was married I was asked, as an old 
friend, to help arrange the gifts. Jennie had the furniture 
removed from her chamber and shelves covered with crimson 
cloth filled in three sides of the room on which finery would 
show to the best advantage. 

“It may not be wise. to repeat the comments made by 
Jennie and her mother a8 the parcels came, but it is ‘all in 
the family ’ and is fully as nice as the comments themselves. 

“*Here is a téte-a-téte set from Doctor Medler,’ said 
Jennie. ‘Humph, cheap Satsuma ware and never cost even 
five dollars. I should think he would be ashamed to show 
such stinginess.’ 

“*Another set of teaspoons, as I live! These are from 
Mabel Green. I should think she could make a more orig- 
inal selection. Any old woman could send me teaspoons. I 
said in her hearing that I coveted that lovely ivory toilet set 
at Burnton’s, but she did not take the suggestion it seems. 
And I have five dozen teaspoons already. She might know 
all Fred’s relations would give me silver, the groom’s friends 
always do. I shall not forget that of Mabel. I will change 
them at Burnton’s for something else and she will never know.’ 

“T happened to hear Mabel, who really loved Jennie, say 
that she should give spoons because they would last, and, as 
Jennie would have them in daily use, they would be continual 
reminders of the giver. But I dared not tell Jennie, who was 
in quite a petulant humor. It appeared as if she were more 


_ occupied with her presents just at that time than with any- 
_ thing else. 


Her thoughts went out to superficial things not 
centering upon her own destiny or the gifts of friends whose 
offerings came in so freely. 

“*This packet from Seth Jones, you say?’ exclaimed 


| Jennie as she took it from the hands of her weary mother. ‘I 
wonder what that old bachelor has sent. 


Some rubbish prob- 
ably, though he pretends to think so much of Fred. I believe 
I will wait till Fred comes; it is hardly worth opening.’ 

“*A4 pair of elegant bracelets, you say? Oh, ar’n’t they 
perfectly lovely! Why, they never cost less than a hundred 
and fifty dollars! And a note in which he says, ‘ They are 
to embellish the hands that are to work for Fred’s comfort 
during all his life.’ Not much, thank you, Mr. Jones! 
These hands do not intend to do any such thing. Fred’s 
hands will work for my comfort, or I’ll know the reason why ! 
All the same he has sent me lovely bracelets, just what I 
want, and when the old fellow comes I'll overwhelm him with 
compliments. This is something like.’ 

“The next parcel contained a white apron embroiderd in 
roses in wash-silk, a beautiful piece of work. Jennie tossed 
it by with the careless remark, ‘ Very well done, but I don’t 
care for gifts from one of her class.’ 

“Now I happened to know that Jennie’s old seamstress 
had stitched on those roses when her eyes were so weak that 
the mortal terror lest they should give out haunted her night 
and day. She has known the pretty, shallow girl all her life, 
and like almost everybody else, half idolized the child be- 
cause she was such a perfect piece of flesh and blood. And 
this recognition was the only reward of the seamstress’s 
faithfulness. 

“T learned a never to be forgotten lesson then, Aunt Ruth; 
it is that they who have everything are likely to appreciate 
nothing ; and that, as things go, the fashion of wedding pres- 
ents bears very hard on guests who are in moderate circum- 
stances. It is levying a tax which you pay under silent pro- 
test. To buy for another what you would not feel justified in 
buying for yourself is hardly fair.” 

“You cannot help yourself,” returned Aunt Ruth. “Those 
only who can afford to ignore fashions cannot be expected to 
do so. It contributes to their own aggrandizement to have 
their names ticketed on an expensive gift, or to receive one 
from another. We must follow where they lead. It would 
not do for you and your husband to break away and make a 
poor gift, or none at all.” 

Dora rose to her full height,—-only five feet one,—and re- 
plied with all the dignity such a little body could assume, 
“We shall be independent and do what we think is right. 
James and | have agreed to make our gifts either of books or 
pictures. In this we shall consult the tastes of the recipients. 
The selection will be of some poet or essayist who is clas- 
sical, an illustrated volume, a small etching or a fine photo- 
graph, that is all. Were we able, the few choice souls who 
are very near should feel our affection through valuable gifts. 
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The presentations should be made neither on Christmas nor 
their birthdays. Such set forms partake of conventionality 
and formalism. However much you may esteem your friend, 
a spontaneous offering is surely more welcome, when it does 
not have the appearance of being extended merely because 
it is the custom to make presents at such times.” 

“You are right, Dora, but according to my creed you 
might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion,” 
returned Aunt Ruth. 

““ You have less independence than I,” continued the niece. 
“There is the Bent family. It is a comical sight to drop in 
there before Christmas. Boys and girls are making out lists 
of what they want for the holidays, including everything from 
a ‘real live elephant’ down to the last story book. To them 
and their parents it seems the correct thing to ask for pres- 
ents, but where the sentiment comes in is a mystery to me. 
They all know before hand just what they can have and what 
they cannot, and why it is not just as well to go and buy the 
things and let them have the use of them before a certain 
fixed day, I cannot see. To me the delight of giving consists 
in the unexpectedness and appropriateness and the delicacy 
of the gift. If it be a simple flower, a bit of handiwork in 
which loving thoughts have been twined by the fingers that 
wrought it, especially if it cost labor and self denial, then is it 
twice sacred,—one to the affection that prompted the deed, 
again to that which receives it in the same spirit. 

“James and I have agreed to follow our own course. Our 
children shall not be allowed to make out a list of things they 
want and when they are bought call them presents. If Santa 
Claus himself could come down the chimney to-night and fill 
the nursery as most play-rooms in Roseville are filled, I 
should say, ‘ No, thank you, sir! take your toys and distribute 
them among the poor little things who long for dolls and pict- 
ure books, whips, tops and sleds.’ Our little ones suffer with 
indigestion from overdoses of toys. When they cease to enjoy 
simple treasures they have begun to be greedy and selfish.” 

Acting on these resolutions, Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd con- 
fired their present giving out of the family to books and 
pictures. For themselves a Christmas tree was indispensible 
because every one expected it. Hung with colored candles, 
balls and bells, looped with gold and silver tinsel and bearing 
curious fruit of oranges and nuts, it was fully enjoyed by the 
children and their companions. But the gifts were small and 
inconspicuous. Mr. Southmayd, dressed like a veritable Santa 
Claus, distributed toys, mottoes, books and fruit and joined in 
the fun and play as well as the best of them. 

If real feeling underlies the gift then is giving hallowed. 
Even then to be appropriate it must accord with the condi- 
tion of giver and recipient. That is a mean soul that cannot 
deny himself something for the one he loves, but if it be out 
of all proportion to his means it should cause pain to the re- 
cipient. A clerk living in rented rooms scrimps himself of 
necessaries in order to purchase a pair of small diamond ear- 
rings for his young wife ; a father overworks in order to deck 
his gay daughter with jewelry, or brothers and sisters load 
each other with cheap trash to be admired for a day and then 
cumber the house afterward. Such things are often seen and 
always deplorable. An enormous amount of childishness is 
shown in tawdry knick-knacks, the cost of which in a few years 
would amount to an article really valuable and beautiful. 

Not the less is it delightful to give from the best and give 
freely when one gives at all. A royal woman looking forward 
for._months, plans to spend just so much on herself and send 
the last biography of Emerson to one who would prize such 
volumes above gold; or a fountain pen, or a slumber robe to 
a friend too much occupied to make anything herself; or a 
fine piece of coveted lace for the neck of another whose fine 
pieces of anything come only through loving hands. 


Always “ flowers, looking like the frolic and interference of 
love and beauty” are suitable for young or old, grave or gay. 
It may be fit if a man has no shoes to give him such things 
instead of a paint-box, but roses in addition would surely 
render those necessary articles a more gracious offering. 
When there is any sense of patronage on one side or depend- 
ence on the other the present comes dangerously near an in- 
sult. To invade independence hurts on both sides. To 
expect gratitude is about as ill as to withhold it. No sting 
can be greater than for one to say of another, “After all I 
have done for her she might have shown that she appreciated 
it.” On the same level is, “ She thinks she owns me because 
she has placed me under heavy obligations.” 

It is a little mind which tries to make another her debtor 
and seldom are gifts made with such intent. More com- 
monly it is the overflowing of a rich nature which seeks in 
this way to express hearty affection. In country places offers 
of neighborly kindness in times of trial or illness or extremity 
of any kind speak well for unspoiled humanity. From far and 
near they come flocking in and cannot do enough to show they 
recognize that larger kinship which binds all in one fraternity. 
It is good for all concerned, good to be roused out of selfish- 
ness and feel the flood-gates open through which flow that vital 
life and love that issue from one fountain. At other times 
they may be shut and padlocked and not even a tiny trickling 
stream gives nourishment to so much as one human flower, 
drooping in sorest need of help and consolation. A great cri- 
sis bursts them apart and all are made richer and better when 
all is over and the waters return to their ordinary level. 

In cities it is far different. They who give must do so 
scientifically and from the reason, not impulse, else they 
foster idleness, unthrift and vagrancy. The housekeeper is 
compelled in self-defense to grow wary and self-protecting 
while yet possessed with the fear that she may be wronging 
some worthy sufferer. But in cities nearly everything is so 
perverted that it is almost impossible to act spontaneously. 
Charity is not a gift, rather it is a tribute of gratitude to that 
Providence which has placed the donor in happier estate than 
those to whom she ministers. The rich, the fortunate, the 
gifted have not reached their conditions solely through their 
own wit and wisdom, but through causes reaching far beyond 
them. Is there nothing due to those less happily placed ? 

After Mrs. Southmayd had been for some years a house- 
keeper, she saw that her duty lay in extending friendship to 
poor women who struggled against adversity. Some were 
widows, some spinsters and some worse than widowed. It was 
not in her heart to make lavish presents to the prosperous 
while others suffered. To put work in their way did not suffice. 
Sometimes she sent luxuries to such. They came into weary 
lives like a breath of spring in a January storm. A book, a 
picture, a pair of new gloves or article of adornment, or choice 
cuttings of flowers are sometimes more necessary than bread 
and meat. They feed the starving soul and soul-hunger is 
harder to bear than physical hunger. 

For those nearest and dearest she remembered, with Emer- 
son that, “rings and other jewels are not gifts, but apologies for 
gifts. The only gift is a portion of thyself. It is a cold lifeless 
business when you go to the shops to buy me something which 
does not represent your life and talent, but a goldsmith’s.” 

A suitable present for a young woman is a handsomely 
bound copy of Mrs. Browning, or Nora Perry, Celia Thaxter 
or some other one of our native writers, a canary in its cage, 
new music, or a box of water color paints. A young man, un- 
less he holds some near relationship, present or prospective, 
should not so violate the laws of good breeding as to make to 
a young woman a valuable gift. Fruit and flowers, bon-bons 
and such triflés easily pass from one to another within the 
pale of society. But though they are merely offerings of 
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courtesy they ought neither to be frequent nor expensive. A 
young person of refinement needs not to be reminded that 
she should not put herself under obligation to one of the 
opposite sex no matter how great her respect may be. Nei- 
ther should she give to him a present of value or significance. 

For the young man there are a multitude of simple things 
to choose from, but a good book is the best of all good things. 
The entire course of a young man’s life has been changed 
for the better by his reading something which appealed to 
his aspiration, manliness and sense of honor. 

A gift should be acknowledged on the very day of its re- 
ception and the wording of the note will betray the refine- 
ment of the sender or its opposite. 

* * * * * * * * 

That was a wise woman who said she considered the battle 
won if, at fifteen, her children preferred home to any other 
place. To attain this end she made herself the companion of 
their amusements as well as studies. Following their plan 
Mrs. Southmayd devoted much time to games. 

The play-room, fitted up with shelves, sets of drawers, low 
tables and boxes, upheld on one side, a long blackboard, a 


great resource in a rainy day. Each of the littlekins owneda | 


scrap-book made of strong cotton cloth which mamma stitched 
into leaves and covered with bright calico. It was good 
training for small fingers to cut pictures out of illustrated 
papers after tinting them with water-colors and then attach 
them to the book by means of smooth paste, asmall, broad 
brush anda clean white cloth. When nearly dry they were 
pressed with a warm iron. Many a twilight-hour they spent 
in making up stories to fit the pictures when mamma was too 
much occupied to tell them real tales. 

As they grew older Charlie and Amy became famous as 
makers of picture puzzles. It might be a chromo ora picture 
in colors, or black and white, it must be large enough to paste 
over quite a good sized piece of pasteboard. When cut into 
irregular shaped pieces an inch or two long and wide, the 
game consisted in putting them into their original order. It 
was much more amusing to make puzzles than to buy them 
while it also called out their skill. 

Of course Amy and Daisy, the youngest of the four, cut dolls 
and doll-furniture out of paper and painted them and the boys 
made rude copies of prominent men about whom they read. 
Pasteboard orators a foot high “speechifyed ” to each other 


by their puny proxies, Charlie and George, almost as sensibly | 


as their originals, in the estimation of the little fellows. 

Among their more ambitious efforts were map-drawings of 
the principal countries of the world on quitea large scale. 
The corresponding rulers, made and dressed as near like their 
pictures as the young artists could succeed in doing, were 
propped upon their respective countries and held very funny 
dialogues regarding them. Mr. Southmayd, encouraging 
these games by frequent stories concerning places and peo- 
ple in question, was surprised after a time to find how much 
the children learned about geography and history. 

Then followed “The Roseville Traveler,” a tiny paper, 
edited by Charlie and having correspondents who dated their 
letters from Tallahasse to Timbuctoo. There were corners 
for telegraphic news, local items, poetry, not much worse 
than much which sees print, and shipping notes. The latter 
comprised intelligence in regard to row-boat and toy-sailing 
regattas on a pond in the suburbs of Roseville. There were 
jokes and much fun saw the light in the Traveler, but per- 
sonalities were forbidden. The censorship exercised over 
punctuation, spelling and hand-writing at Mr. Southmayd’s 
Suggestions, gave the practical helps which the boys and girls 
needed. Half a dozen little friends met with them on 
Saturday afternoon to listen to the reading by the sub editor 
who received his appointment the preceding week. This 


paper continued to eke out a curious existence during the 
greater portion of several years. 

It was great funin the evening to play “ Stage Coach” with 
father and mother in the play-room. Somehow the older 
one grows the harder it is to whirl and whirl about when one 
is named the Whip or the Black horse, or the Off-hind wheel 
or the Driver. In playing Buff, also, the elder’s would be sure 
to laugh and have to pay the forfeit. 

Then came “ Magic-music” when the piano player indicates 
by low or loud tones the distance or proximity of the seeker 
from or to the thing sought. Following it was the guessing 
game “ How do you like it? When do you like it? Where do 
you like it?” The one whose reply betrays the secret pays the 
forfeit. When weary of “ Blind-man’s Buff,” the making of 
shadows or silhouettes upon a cloth, followed. ‘The one 
who sits between the lighted candle andthe curtain tries to 
identify the shadows of the grotesque figures into which the 
others have made themselves. 

Other games followed, such as “Hunt the Slipper,” ‘“ The 
Secret Word,” ‘“ The Watch-word,” where the cue is given 
to an accomplice by asking “Is it this?” instead of “Is it 
that?” immediately before that article is pointed out which 
the other is to name as the one selected. “Consequences,” 
and other similar plays gave way as the children grew older 
to tableaux-vivants and charades. 

Both these games call into exercise all the intelligence, con- 
structiveness and artistic skill of children and parents. 
George made a set of “properties” removable at will by 
which one end of the play-room could be shut off as a green- 
room and stage. There were a platform two feet high, cur- 
tains of thick coarse material, tin reflectors for candles with 
wire shields and any quantity of scarfs and draperies of un- 
glazed cambric and variously tinted tarleton. In artificial 
light glazed paper-muslin passes for satin and cotton-velvet 
for coronation robes, while spangles, stars and fringes of 
gold and silver paper make just as elegant ornaments as ever 
figured at the Tuileries or Windsor castle,—by the help of a 
little imagination. And what is the good of imagination if 
not to help in just such cases ? 

Scenery is easily patched up when needed and a few bright 
articles of dress can be used for a hundred purposes. To 
make “ living statuary” is likewise easy. A lad draped from 
the shoulders in a couple of cotton sheets by an artistic hand 
and powdered with flour makes a genuine Roman noble. 
The same properties may be used to convert his sister into a 
modest and beautiful Diana, holding her bow ready for the 
chase. The arrangement of draperies and attitudes is not a 
bad training for those who desire to have an intelligent com- 
prehension of the leading principles of art. Large dry-goods 
boxes covered with crimson velvet paper or even wine-colored 
muslin make fitting pedestals. As to characters for tableaux 
their name is legion. 

The Southmayd’s found that charades interested their 
friends and themselves more than any other game. They 
were likewise acted upon the platform with the accessories 
of dress. Long and grotesque dialogues improvised upon the 
spot grew common, and Mr. Southmayd was continually 
pressed into service. 

No directions can be given for the charade. 
it just “ growed.” The same word can be played in a variety 
of ways. It was great sport to get anew word toact. Among 
others they played upon Innocent, Inundate, Bandage, Ac- 
centuate, Mortality, Wardrobe, Intelligent, Turntable, Lance- 
olate, Sago, Mischief, Indentate, Occupation, Ratification, 
Testimony, Presbytery, Mutable, Piece-meal and Enlight- 
ened. Each syllable was played separately and the whole 
word in the final scene. 


Like Topsy 


—Hester M. Poole. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
CAKES. 


SUITABLE FOR THE CHEAP EGG SEASON. 


EFORE quitting the “fe 
cakes,” by which term, it will 
be remembered, I mean those 
in which several eggs take the 
place of baking-powder, [ will 
give a few more that the com- 
ing cheap egg season will en- 
able people to indulge in who 
might shrink from the ex- 
pense at other times. Nun’s 
cake is a very old-fashioned 
cake, and is much liked on 

. account of its peculiar close 
lightness. The caraway seeds are inseparable from true 

“nun’s cake ;” but so many Americans dislike them that I 

suggest the substitution of grated ginger or lemon peel. 

The best qualtity of white race ginger, grated on the nut- 

meg-grater, has a much pleasanter flavor than ginger ready 

ground. I give the recipe in its old-time integrity: 

Nun’s Cake. 

One pound of fresh butter (the salt well washed from it); three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar; one pound of fine, dry 
flour ; the yolks of twelve eggs and whites of six; one tablespoon- 
ful of orange-flower water or rose water; one tablespoonful of 
caraway seeds. 

Beat the butter to a cream; add the sugar; beat again. Whip 
the yolks of the eggs thoroughly; stir them to the sugar and but- 
ter; beat well til all are blended in a thick cream. Stir in the 
flavoring and caraway seeds; then the whites of the eggs, beaten 
firm; then gradually add the flour. When all the ingredients are 
in, beat the cake hard for half an hour; pour it into a cake hoop or 
straight-sided pan, lined with buttered paper, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven an hour and a half, or a little over. Be very careful 
that no jar occurs in baking this cake, and, when removed from 
the oven, that it is gently handled. 

Florida Cake. 

One pound of fresh butter; one pound of flour; one pound of 
powdered sugar; six eggs, and a small cupful of candied orange- 
flowers ; one large tablespoonful of brandy, or, if this is objection- 
able, substitute the white of an egg, so that the cake may be of the 
same consistency as if the brandy were added. 

Wash the butter in luke-warm water, to soften it and remove the 
superfluous salt; beat the butter and sugar together until very 
light indeed; then add the orange-flowers, the brandy (if used), 
and the yolks of the eggs, very well beaten. Sift in the flour 
gradually, beating well all the time. Lastly, add the whites, beaten 
stiff. Bake an hour and a half in a brisk, but not scorching, oven. 
This cake, although it has but six eggs to the pound, must have no 
baking-powder. It is quite light, although very close; but this is 
its characteristic. The dough, of course, will be very stiff. 
Filbert or Hazelnut Cake. 

Ten eggs; ten ounces of flour; one pound of powdered sugar ; 
half a pound of filberts or hazelnuts ; half a lemon; a pinch of salt. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs with the grated rind and juice of half 
alemon. Sift in the sugar, and stir till creamy; then add the flour 
gradually; then the whites of the eggs, beaten till they will not 
slip from the dish. Stir very lightly till blended. Only then add 
the hazelnuts, which must have been put into the oven to get just 
hot (be sure they do not scorch), then rubbed between a coarse 
cloth to remove as much as possible of the skin, and then chopped 
very fine. Let them be warm when added to the cake mixture; 
then pour as soon as possible into a pan lined with buttered paper. 
Sift the sugar and chopped nuts over the top, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven one hour. Keep a card or doubled paper over the pan 
the greater part of the time. 


The French and German fashion of serving this cake is to 
ice it with cream icing and then to set in a dish, into which 


a syrup prepared in the following way has been poured. 
Only as much should be used as the cake will absorb with- 
out getting too moist to cut : 
Syrup for Cake. 

One teacupful of sugar, boiled with a half one of water and the 
same quantity of syrup from canned peaches, pineapple, or cherries, 
and a tablespoonful of Jamaica or Santa Cruz rum. 


The French know few of what are termed “cakes” with 
us,—that is to say, large cakes,—but they have a great variety 
of small cakes, called “ petit fours,” or small fancy cakes, that 
excel anything of the kind we have. A few of these I will 
give later. They have several varieties of sponge cake, and 
a few made with yeast, among them the celebrated baba, for 
which I give an absolutely reliable recipe. If all the direc- 
tions are carefully followed, the true baba will result : 

Baba. 

One pound of flour; take one-quarter of it, and make a sponge 
with half an ounce of compressed yeast and a little warm water: 
set it to rise. Makea hole in the rest of the flour; add to it ten 
ounces of butter, three eggs, a dessertspoonful of sugar, and a 
little salt, unless your butter salts it enough, which is generally 
the case. Beat all together well; then add five more eggs, one at 
a time,—that is to say, add one egg and beat well, then another 
and beat again, and so on until the five are used. When the paste 
leaves the bowl, it is beaten enough, but not before; then add the 
sponge, which should be as light as for bread, to it, and a large half 
ounce of citron (chopped), the same of currants, and an ounce and 
a half of sultana raisins (seedless). Let it rise to twice its size: 
then bake it in a hot oven. The small round babas are an innova- 
tion of the pastry-cook to enable him to sell them uncut. But the 
baba proper should be baked in a large, deep, upright, plain pan, 
such as a large charlotte russe mold, when they keep for several 
days fresh, and, if they get stale, make delicious fritters, soaked in 
sherry and dipped in frying batter. 

In some cases, however, it may be preferred to make them as 
usually seen at French pastry-cooks’. For this purpose you re- 
quire a dozen small-sized, round charlotte russe molds, or stiff 
paper cases, which fill half full only, as they rise very much. Bake 
these in a hotter oven,—light-brown paper heat. Try with a twig 
as you would any other cake; if it comes out dry, it is done. Then 
prepare a syrup as follows: Boil half a pound of sugar ina pint 
of water; add to this the third of a pint of rum and some apricot 
pulp (peach will, of course, do), and boil all together a few min- 
utes; pour this half an inch deep in a dish, and stand the cake or 
cakes in it. It should drink up all the syrup; you may also 
sprinkle some over it. If any syrup remains, use it to warm over 
your cake when stale instead of the sherry. 


The beautiful little cakes for which the French are so well 
known are often very simply made; but dexterity in orna- 
menting and taste in the shapes selected gives them their 
charm. 

Dominoes 

Are made in the following way: Four eggs; half a pound of 
sugar and seven ounces of flour; a few drops of lemon or almond 
flavoring. 

Beat the yolks of eggs, flour, and sugar ten minutes by the 
clock. Beat the whites very stiff; then stir them, with the flavor- 
ing, to the rest very gently. Spread this in very shallow pans, 
lined with buttered paper; bake in a very quick oven till firm be- 
neath the finger, but not brown. When done, trim off the edges, 
then cut into dominoes, ice thickly with raw icing, and dot with 
unsweetened chocolate, melted over the kettle. 

Small Chocolate Cakes. 

Make a batter by the pound cake recipe. Spread half an inch 
thick on a square jelly cake-pan; bake in a moderate oven half 
an hour. When cold cut in true diamond shape, all exactly of a 
size, and ice thickly with chocolate icing. 

Pistache Cakes. 

Make a caké mixture with four ounces of butter, half a pound 
of flour, six ounces of powdered sugar, and four eggs. Beat the 
butter and sugar together; then add the eggs, one at a time, beat- 
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ing three minutes between each; sift in the flour, and spread on 
square jelly cake-pans. Bake rather slowly. When done cut into 
very small circles, crescents, or diamonds, cutting as many kinds 
of each as the cake allows. Spread one of each shape with stiff 
jam or jelly very thinly; place another neatly on it, and then trim 
off any crumbs or irregularity. Dip each of these into a bowl 
of warm, boiled icing, colored pale green with spinach or veg- 
etable coloring. Chop blanched pistache nuts very fine, and 
sprinkle very scantily over the cakes before the icing is cold, 
or, if cold, just brush them with the white of an egg to make the 
nuts adhere. 


These cakes may be iced white if the green coloring is not 
to be had, and the nuts used in the same way. 

What used to be called douchées, but are now made half the 
size,—that is to say, not larger than a twenty-five cent piece, 
and called “ cake bonbons,”—are always very pleasing, and, 
with a good supply of cream icing, not difficult. 

Make the same mixture as for pistache cakes. Bake in 
thin sheets. When cool, cut circles with a very small, sharp 
cutter; then take half the number, and spread some with a 
very thin layer of red currant jelly, others with peach or rasp- 
berry; then, on each so spread, put a cake that is unspread, 
thus making a tiny sandwich or jelly cake. If you have dif- 
ferent sorts of jelly, put each separate, as you must adapt the 
flavor of your icing to the jelly. For red currant, ice with 
chocolate icing. 

Recipes for icing are so general that I refer you to your 
cookery book. Those with peach may have white icing, 
flavored with almond or with rum, beating in a little more 
sugar if the flavoring dilutes your icing too much. Almond 
flavoring goes well with raspberry. Cakes with raspberry 
jelly or jam should be iced pink, coloring the icing with 
prepared cochineal or cranberry juice. Thus you have 
your cakes brown, pink, and white, which look very pretty 
mixed. 

The process of icing is difficult to do after they are put to- 
gether, but they are much handsomer this way, and keep 
longer. You require, to accomplish it, a good quantity of 
each kind of icing, and a number of little wooden skewers. 
Stick one into each cake, and dip it in the icing; let it run 
off; then stand the other end of the skewer in a box of sand 
or granulated sugar. The easiest way is to ice each half cake 
before putting in the jelly; when the icing is hard, spread 
with jelly, and put together. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 


Of old, when from the garden beautiful 
Our parents had been exiled for their sin, 
Our Lord, who e’en in wrath is merciful, 
Upon their darkness let His light shine in. 


He said, “ Lest in the pain that they have earned, 
They curse their Maker and provoke worse doom; 
Lest they, grief-stricken, be inhuman turned, 
I grant them in their hearts the dove of home. 


And so, to-day, wherever man is found, 

The love of home lies deep within his breast, 
To ease the pain of ev’ry bruise and wound, 

To lighten toil, and bring him peace and rest! 


—Lucy Agnes Hayes. 


As year succeeds to year, the more 
Imperfect life’s fruition seems ; 
Our dreams,-as baseless as of yore, 
Are not the same enchanting dreams. 
The girls I love now note me slow— 
How dull the boys who once seemed witty ! 
Perhaps I’m getting old—I know 
I’m stil] romantic—more’s the pity !—George Eliot, 
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A BABY’S REQUIREMENTS. 
Foop, CLOTHING, CLEANLINESS, AND SLEEP. 
Il.—Clothing, Cleanliness, and Sleep. 
LOTHING is, of course, one of the 
chief means of retaining the heat of 
the body and promoting warmth. It 
is a very interesting subject to the 
mother, —this dainty little wardrobe 
on which she expends so much time 
and thought and pains. Unless she 
has a good deal of leisure and is skil- 
ful with her needle and the sewing- 
machine, she will be wise to buy it 
ready made rather than to attempt to 
make it herself. Unless the little gar- 
ments are made with extreme neat- 
ness, they do not look well, and it is 
a difficult task for unaccustomed fingers. Price lists will be 
furnished on application to any large establishment where 
underclothing is sold, and the cheice can be made from 
them. It is best to buy the garments singly rather than a 
whole outfit at a fixed sum, for that generally includes sev- 
eral unnecessary articles. It may be simple or elaborate, 
according to the means at command; but, while the ma- 
terial should be as fine as can be afforded, a quantity of 
expensive lace and embroidery may well be dispensed with 
and the money spent on something else. 

A baby must have enough clothes to enable it to be kept 
perfectly sweet and clean; but it soon outgrows those it 
wears at first, and, as they do not improve while lying by 
awaiting a second term of service, it is wise not to have too 
large a stock to begin with. A few more can be purchased 
at any time if they are needed, and in larger sizes than would 
be provided at first. Something depends upon the laundry 
arrangements. If the clothes do not come from the wash 
regularly at an appointed time, more will be needed than if 
their prompt appearance could be relied upon. 

The following list represents the medium of requirement, 
and can be added to or curtailed as circumstances demand: 

Six plain slips, for every-day wear. 

Six slips of thicker material, for night wear. 

Four dresses of medium length, with embroidered yokes. 

One long dress, tur christening or state occasion. 

One white skirt, to be worn with the long dress. 

Four flannel petticoats, long enough to come well below the feet. 

Five ribbed Saxony shirts, high necked and long sleeved. 

Four wide bands of very soft flannel, furnished with tapes to 
fasten them. 

Six pairs of socks, knitted or crocheted. 

Four dozen napkins. 

One flannel wrapper. 

One flannel blanket. 

One knitted blanket. 

Two knitted jackets. 

Cloak and hood ; in summer, two lace caps. 

It will be observed that white skirts are omitted, except 
one, without which the long dress would not look well. 
Many mothers consider them unnecessary, and, as a baby’s 
clothing should be as light as is consistent with warmth, it is 
better not to use them. The flannel petticoats should be 
long enough to pin up over the feet, as the old-fashioned 
barrow (or pinning blanket) is now generally discarded. 
They should be made with straight cotton waists, fastened 
with tapes. 

The Saxony shirts must be worn at night as well as by day, 
and this necessitates a good supply. The bands are about 
three-quarters of a yard long and seven or eight inches wide, 
as they shrink with careless washing. 
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The napkins are best made at home of soft, thick, twilled 
cotton. If nice ones are desired, linen diaper can be used; 
but its absorbent properties do not equal those of the cotton. 
They should be a yard and a quarter long and twenty-two 
inches wide, forming almost a square when doubled. Some 
mothers use two, placing a smaller one inside. A thick tri- 
angle of old flannel, pinned over the napkin at night, is a 
good protection. Half a yard of rubber sheeting can be 
spread in the crib under the sheet. A napkin should never 
be used more than twice—in many cases, once—without be- 
ing washed and scalded in boiling water. 

The flannel blanket may have a two-inch hem, feather 
stitched with washing silk, or be ornamented in any way the 
mother pleases. It is to wrap around the child when it is 
carried from room to room. 

The knitted blanket can be knit of Germantown wool a 
yard long and nearly as wide. It is used to spread on the 
lap to receive the child when it is lifted from its bath. 

One knitted jacket is to wear under the cloak when it goes 
out; the other to put over the night-dress if the room is un- 
usually cold. 

The cloak and hood must vary in material with the season 
at which they are to be worn. In summer, lace caps are the 
prettiest covering for the head. 

No pins should be used about a baby’s dress except the 
safety-pin that fastens the napkins. If this rule is rigidly 


adhered to, pins are excluded from the list of possible causes 
of a fit of crying. 

Day clothes that are to be worn again must be hung up at 
night and well aired, and the night clothes treated in the 
same way during the day. 

Baskets to hold the baby’s toilet requisites can be pur- 


chased fitted up, but they are expensive. Any pretty flat 
wicker one answers the purpose, and it can be covered with 
muslin, trimmed with lace, over pink or blue cambric, by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity. It holds the soap, safety-pins, 
powder-box and puff, brush, and any other little matters that 
are needed at the time of the bath. 


CLEANLINESS. 


A baby that is not kept perfectly sweet and fresh loses half 
its charm, and is defrauded of its just rights. It should be 
bathed in warm water every morning, and, as it grows older, 
the temperature gradually lowered until, at five months old, 
the chill is just taken off the water. Most babies love their 
bath, and are more apt to scream at being taken out of it 
than when put into it. If there is a shrinking from the 
plunge, a small blanket can be spread on the tub, the child 
laid on it, and gently lowered into the tub. At night it should 
be held on the lap and quickly sponged with a sponge, wrung 
out of warm water, Its mouth should be washed with a 
soft piece of linen dipped in cool water. All creases where 
the flesh touches should be powdered with pulverized starch, 
or any good toilet powder. This is most important, and 
must never be omitted, as the delicate skin easily chafes. 
Where there is redness, or any symptom of chafing, lyco- 
podium powder should be used; it is most healing, and can 
be applied even if the skin is broken. When there are fre- 
quent discharges, the parts should be washed in thin, boiled 
starch instead of water. It is criminal neglect to allow a 
baby to suffer from chafing. 

The head requires particular attention. No daintiness in 
other respects can atone for the disfiguring brown patches 
which are sometimes allowed to remain there. The top of the 
head should be well washed with soap and water every morn- 
ing. If,in spite of this, traces of scurf appear, the spots should 
be rubbed at night with olive oil, and gently scraped off in the 
morning. If the application is not successful, it should be 


repeated until it is. But there will be little trouble if the 
matter is attended to when the brown flakes first show them- 
selves. 

As the baby grows older and the teeth develop, bibs should 
be provided, if necessary, to protect the front of the dress 
from the too abundant flow of saliva. Unless carefully 
watched, kept as dry as possible, and rubbed at times with 
a little cosmoline, the chin and neck are apt to become 
chafed. 

Even a very young baby can be trained in good habits in a 
way that is surprising to any one who has not done it. If its 
wants are attended to at a certain hour every morning, a 
healthy child will seldom soil a napkin. ‘This training can- 
not be begun too early, and the habit should be firmly estab- 
lished before it is six weeks old. It saves much trouble to 
the mother and discomfort to the child. 


SLEEP. 


A little baby spends the greater part of its time in sleep. 
It is as if nature were preparing it for the battle of life by 
giving it as much repose as possible before the struggle be- 
gins. It should never be wakened unless it sleeps for a long 
time past the hour for its being fed. To rouse a sleeping 
child to gratify the curiosity of visitors or friends is extrenicly 
injudicious. As it grows older and is awake more, a certain 
time should be fixed for the morning and afternoon nap, and 
for putting it to bed at night. If these hours are adhered ‘o, 
they will generally find a sleepy baby willing to yield to their 
soothing influence. It is best from the first not to darken the 
room, nor keep it specially quiet. The child becomes accus- 
tomed to sleep through slight noises, and they do not waken 
it. The eyes should be protected from a glare of light by 
placing the head of the crib towards the window. 

A baby should never be allowed to sleep with an older per- 
son. The best bed is a stationary crib, with woven-wire mat- 
tress, and a thin, soft, hair one placed over it. This should 
be protected by a square of rubber sheeting ; two must be 
provided, and the one not in use hung in the open air and 
sunlight every day. If there is the least trace of an unpleas- 
ant smell, the rubber should be washed with some disin- 
fectant solution. The covering should be warm and light. 
A down comforter is the ideal for winter, if it is well aired in 
the sun every day or two. In summer an ample mosquito 
netting well raised on a pole, or suspended from a hook, 
should cover the crib. 


CONVULSIONS. 


These are so very alarming to the mother that a word or 
two on the subject may not be out of place, though, for- 
tunately, they do not come under the head of the baby’s 
requirements. It is some consolation to know that a child 
rarely dies in a fit. They may be due to many causes, of 
which the most common are indigestion and teething. Put 
the little sufferer in a warm bath, with cloths wrung out of 
cold water on the head. After ten minutes dry it, and keep 
it wrapped in flannel, with cold to the head and the feet 
warm, until the doctor comes. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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OUR PILGRIMAGE. 


Groping blindly from day to day, 
Stumbling o’er pebbles that lie in the way; 
Bruised and faint, strength almost gone, 
Impelled by hope to wander on, 

We find, at last, the smooth, safe road 
That leads up to the throne of God. 


—Prudence Prim. 
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PERFUMES AND PERFUMERY.—III. 


“Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom?” 


E present the lovely “Queen of Flow- 
ers.” The cultured genius of the 
Orient first charmed the perfume 
from the rose and confined it within 
crystal bounds, to delight with its de- 
licious fragrance the esthetic taste of 
many lands as the “ Attar of Rose.” 
It is at once the sweetest and most 
exquisite of odors, inspiring the 
dreamy Oriental in his visions of 
“dark-eyed houris” and the “pleas- 
ures of Paradise.” The finest quality 
is worth more than its weight in gold ; 
but eye has rarely seen and nostril 
rarely inhaled its purity. The rose is cultivated for its otto 
in India, in France, and in Germany, where it is said to pro- 
duce an otto superior to the Turkish; but the chief place of 
its production is in the Balkan peninsula. A recent visitor 
there says of two mysterious cases which occupied a com- 
partment of a special carriage upon the Ottoman railway : 

“Did they contain gold? No, but something even more 
valuable,—-‘ Essence of Roses,’—and I was told that it was 
worth £10,600. It came from the ‘ Valley of Roses’ at Ke- 
zanlik. The rose trees only flourish well upon the slopes of 
the hills, where the air is sharp and bracing. The plant pro- 
duces nothing for the first five or six years. The flowers begin 
to be gathered in June, and the flowering continues from 
twenty-five to forty days.” 

The rose usually grown for the “otto” is the Rosa Centi- 
folia. The “attar,” “otto,” or “oil,” is the product of double 
distillation, the first distillation yielding a strong rose water. 
The rose water of commerce is the residue of the second dis- 
tillation after the otto is removed. The otto crystallizes at 
about sixty degrees, and differs in odor from different localities. 
That from the south of France has a peculiar shade of smell, 
supposed to be caused by the proximity of orange trees. 

A pomade from the rose is made at Grasse in the way de- 
scribed for the orange flower. The extract of rose from the 
pomade has an exquisite’ flowery odor like that borne to the 
nostrils when passing a garden of roses in June, and is only 
used in mixing the very finest perfumes. An extract of rose 
spoken of in a previous place is made thus: 

Extract Rose (Triple). 

Otto rose, three drams ; cologne spirit, twenty ounces. Mix. 

This is mainly used in forming “bouquets,”--rarely alone. 
One of the most popular of handkerchief extracts from the 
tose, which has enjoyed a large sale during a number of years 
past is “ White Rose.” It can be made as follows: 

Extract White Rose. 

Extract rose (triple), four ounces; extract rose (from pomade), 
four and one-half ounces ; extract cassie (from pomade), one ounce ; 

_ extract violet (from pomade), two ounces; extract jasmin (from 

Pomade), two ounces; extract patchouly, one ounce; extract 
R civet, one-half ounce; extract ambergris, two drams; extract 
| Oris, one ounce ; otto rose (French), twenty drops; oil of sandal- 
wood (French), five drops. Mix. 

It may seem singular to any person, except a perfumer, 
why so many different odors are mixed together to make one 
perfume, and that not a “ bouquet.” The explanation is that 
“the rose, jasmin, patchouly, and sandalwood are in harmony 
with each other; the violet, cassie, and orris likewise go to- 
gether and are not discordant with the ‘rose element,’ and | 


the civet and ambergris serve to ‘fix’ or retain all on the 
handkerchief.” This recipe, if well mixed of good material 
by a skilled perfumer, will be found charming. 

No one odor enters so universally into extracts and bou- 
quets as the rose. It is in very truth queen of flowers, and 
queen of perfumes as well, those containing it having the 
preference of culture and fashion. The otto, which many 
persons like to have lie amongst their clothing in small 
vials, should not be purchased except from dealers of well- 
known character. It is sometimes amusing to note how 
people, otherwise shrewd, will allow some Armenian in a 
red fez to sell them an article purporting to be genuine 
“Turkish Otto of Rose,” and which, at the best, is doubtful. 
The long, narrow cut and gilt bottles said to contain otto 
usually contain Turkish oil of rose geranium, with perhaps 
a touch of otto just under the cap, and are dear at any price 
asked by venders of no responsibility. Even among large 
dealers in perfumes, oils, and extracts, it takes a long, ex- 
perience to buy understandingly otto of rose, musk, or vanilla, 
some one or two dealers in the larger cities making a specialty 
of one of these articles and employing their own expert to 
grade them. The following makes a lasting rose perfume: 
Extract Musk Rose. 

Extract rose (triple), three ounces ; extract rose (from pomade), 
four ounces; extract rose geranium, one ounce; extract musk 
(concentrated), one ounce; extract civet, one-half ounce; extract 
orris, one-half ounce. Mix. 

Almost every one is acquainted with the rare popularity 
which the tea roses have held so long,—alike fascinating by 
their exquisite co-minglings of color and their variations of 
perfume. Nowhere have I seen them grow in such luxuriance 
as in the sunny South, and developing a strength of odor 
commensurate with their growth. The Rev. Charles Beecher 
a few years since, in speaking of the advantages of Florida 
for flower farming, said: “ The rose has no enemies there.” 
What a delight it must be to grow roses in a country where 
rose bugs are unknown! Will not some of our readers in- 
augurate this industry, and add also jasmin and tuberose, 
and soon America will be competing with the old world in 
this most fascinating of occupations ; for surely Florida is the 
land of flowers. The following recipe makes a perfume called 
Tea Rose. 

Extract rose (from pomade), four ounces; extract rose (triple), 
six ounces; extract rose geranium, two ounces; extract sandal- 
wood, two ounces; extract neroli (petale), one ounce ; extract orris, 
two ounces; extract musk (concentrated), one dram; extract cassie 
(from pomade), two ounces. Mix. 

The perfume of rose geranium comes next in order as an 
adjunct of the rose, its similarity of odor rendering it of great 
value to the perfumer, especially in compounds requiring a 
rosy fragrance where the finer shading of the rose itself would 
be lost. It is also extensively used by the Turks to adulterate 
rose otto. The best is madein France ; other places of its pro- 
duction are Spain, Algiers, Corsica, Turkey, and India. To 
the admirers of the fragrant smell of the plant when the fresh 
leaves are crushed by the hand, the following recipe will be 
very gratifying : 

Extract Rose Geranium. 

Oil rose geranium (French), two drams; cologne spirits, ten 
ounces. Mix. 

It has been quite a popular idea with some perfumers to 
prefix the word “white” to many extracts. We have “ White 
Moss Rose,” “White Heliotrope,” etc., so we will give to 
those who like it a more complicated perfume than the above: 
White Geranium. 

Oil rose geranium (French), two drams ; extract rose (triple), two 
ounces ; extract orris (from the “ butter ” preferred), one-half ounce; 


extract musk, one-half ounce ; cologne spirits, six ounces. Mix. 


— Will B, Dorman, 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
X. 
IN HOLLAND. 

AD Lady Macbeth lived in Holland, 
that “damned spot” would have been 
out in five minutes. Nothing, not 
even it, could stand against a Dutch 
cleaning woman. She is irresistible. 
Look how she is armed. Glance at 
her weapons. Cloths and chamois, 
brooms and brushes, scrubbing brushes 
for the floors, hair brushes for the 
wainscots, feather brushes for the 
walls, tooth brushes for the corner, 
geese wings for the stoves, hens feath- 
ers for cleaning out the key holes, 
small sticks of wood for poking out 

any unhappy particle of dust which may have got into the 
cracks of the floor, white paste for the windows, red paste 
for the hearth stones, emery for the steel, and several other 
pastes and polishes as the occasion may require. These are 
the implements a Dutch peasant woman uses to clean out 
her cottage home. Dust is her natural enemy, she is born 
into the world to fight it, it is her mission, and she does no 
more than her mother and foremothers have done before 
her. No wonder that such a home training turns out an ex- 
ceedingly high class of domestic servant; and yet, the Dutch 
mistress grumbles. Such is life. 

A “Dutch Interior” from a housekeeper’s, as well as an 
artistic point of view is a most interesting study. It is one 
thing to know a country well by travelling through it, stop- 
ping at the best hotels, visiting all points of interest, taking 
careful notes by pen and brush of all worth recording, but it 
is quite another experience and fully as interesting to live 
amongst its people as one of themselves to see how they live 
and think, manage and eat; when they are conscious no 
looker on is by and that they need not adapt themselves to 
any stranger’s custom or fancy. This latter has been my 
good luck to experience and I can truthfully say that there 
are no cleaner, more hospitable, kind hearted, domestic peo- 
ple in the world than the Dutch. I mention “cleaner” first 
because with them it comes first. What would become of a 
Dutch woman in a world where there is no dust isa subject for 
conjecture, and though I look upon my visit to Holland as 
part of the happiest time in my life, still my sincere prayer is 
that my Dutch friends may never visit me. I could never 
live up to their idea of cleanliness; the mental strain would 
be too great. 

Laundry arrangements are most peculiar in Holland. After 
having been some weeks in the country, not liking to trouble 
my hostess, I decided to interview the housemaid on the sub- 
ject of my washing. This was a rather difficult matter as 
neither of us comprehended a word of the other’s language ; 
however I managed to make myself understood by pointing 
to my linen and rubbing and wringing my hands as if in the 
act of washing. She laughingly shouldered my bundle and 
in a few days it was returned to me. The payment was made 
by my holding out my hand with several guldens in it, from 
which she took two, a little less than a dollar for about three 
dozen garments, but what was my consternation on opening 
the bundle to find my clothes all rough dried. A washer- 
woman in Holland, means literally a washer woman, and an 
ironer is quite a different person. I made no complaint; 
but for the rest of my visit to that house, a handkerchief, 
folded carefully between the leaves of a book and placed 
under my pillow was a nightly practice, and for the rest, I 
wore them rough dried. Later on I ascertained that in many 


Dutch houses the washing is done out, and the ironing by the 
household servants. The ironing room is generally at the 
top of the house, far away from all fumes of cooking, and 
kitchen dust, a plan worthy of imitation. Washing is not 
done weekly as in America, but allowed to accumulate for 
weeks, sometimes even longer, an unhealthy custom ; but in 
this as in many other respects the Dutch can hardly be 
called a clean nation, from a hygienic point of view. With 
them it is dust, dust, and again dust. 

Often the underservants such as scullery maid, nurse maid, 
etc., do not sleep in the house. This gives more space and 
room for the family. These girls come in by the day, sleep- 
ing at their own homes at night. All servants in Holland 
dress extremely neatly, generally in lilac print dresses, white 
muslin caps, and large white aprons. 

The same dress is worn in the street as in the house. If 
the weather is cold, a shawl is thrown over the shoulders. 
They do a good deal of the household shopping. It must be 
indeed delightful for the Dutch mistress to have Betsey Jane 
all ready dressed to run her little errands, instead of having 
to wait an hour or more while Betsey Jane curls her “ bang” 
and bedecks herself with cheap finery. This is a good ar- 
rangement for maid as well as mistress, for with the former 
it breaks the monotony of the daily round, gives her a little 
blow of fresh air, besides the opportunity of a slight flirtation 
with the butcher’s boy or the green grocer’s assistant. 

A strange household custom in Holland is the custody of 
the “guest money” by the mistress. Each guest is, as in 
England, expected to fee the house servants. In Holland, 
this money is at once handed by the recipient to the lady of 
the house, who at certain seasons of the year such as Christ- 
mas and Easter, divides it equally amongst all her staff. Not 
a bad plan when one thinks it over, but rather startling at 
first to the guest. 

And now for Dutch food. All food is good in Holland, 
all cooking excellent, beef and mutton even better than in 
England, vegetables in abundance. Butter is very good 
and plentiful and is used without stint, but—everything is 
spoilt by being served cold. Rich dishes which would be 
most appetizing were they eaten piping hot, become repul- 
sive, indigestable masses of grease when served from a 
cold dish on a stone cold plate. During the whole of my 
stay in Holland I never once saw a dish covered or a plate 
heated. 

Cakes are a specialty with the Dutch. Each town has 
one or more of its own, and it was interesting to trace the 
ancestry of many of our American ones. Waffles met me at 
a Kermes at the Hague. The Koekie which is to be found 
all over Holland and is in fact the Dutch word for “little 
cake” is actually and etymologically the ancestor of the 
New England cookie. Doughnuts I met everywhere, though 
I cannot imagine from where they got their ugly name of 
“dough nut.” In Holland they are called Spritsen and in 
French Canada where they area sort of national cake they 
are known by the name of Croquignoles and sometimes 

Beignet, which latter name is simply the French for fritter. 
I imagine that in one way and another we owe a good deal of 
our cooking to Holland. 

The menu of a small Dutch dinner may be found in- 
teresting. The house to which I was invited was on the 
Prinsen Gracht (Princes Canal) of Amsterdam, and was 
the residence of a rich merchant. The dinner was a small 
one of eight persons, and given on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the birthday of the hostess. Two large sofa 
cushions of natural flowers ornamented the table, which was 
round. A decanter of claret on a small silver tray stood be- 
tween each two guests. Nothing was helped on the table, 
the joints being carved into pieces in the pantry and then 
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handed round on large flat meat dishes. A man servant and 
two maids waited, all three wearing white cotton gloves. We 
began dinner witha thick brown soup. Fried fish came next, 
the dish ornamented with little croquettes of potatoes. A 
large fillet of beef was next handed round with asparagus. 
This came in all cut into portions, each piece leaning 
against the other—not a pretty fashion. The next course 
consisted of a pair of roast chickens carved in the same way 
as the fillet and served ona big flat dish ; buttered macaroons 
were served at the same time. After these came meringues 
and cream, brandied plums, champagne, curacoa, coffee, and 
several courses of sweets. 

As I said before it was the birthday of the hostess, there- 
fore the occasion of a good deal of speechmaking, each gen- 
tleman present standing up in turn and addressing a few 
appropriate remarks to her. A child had been born during 
the year; a slight allusion to this brought a smile on the as- 
sembly. A mother, evidently very dear, had died, this was 
also touched on and a few quiet tears paid tribute to her 
memory. There was a good deal of kissing done, the host 
walking round the table and kissing the hostess when her 
health was drunk, and the other married gentlemen at the 
same time kissing their better halves. Kissing, by the way 
is very Dutch. After all this was got through we adjourned 
to the drawing room, and I was not astonished to find the 
clock pointing to nine, although we had sat down to dinner at 
six o’clock punctually. 

How delightful to the stranger is the Dutch family gath- 
ering which takes place once a fortnight, and with which 
no other engagement is allowed to interfere. Old and young, 
rich and poor, all meeting as one great family, under one 
roof. I was much impressed with my first attendance at one, 
and longed to introduce the custom into America. 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed my host, “no one but a 
Dutchman knows what trials these family gatherings are. In 
many advanced liberal families they are doing away with 
them, but the head of our house is so fond of old cus- 
toms, and so conservative in his views, that I am afraid as 
long as he is alive we shall have to endure these terrible 
ordeals. They are simply opportunities for telling each 
other plain family truths. A fond father has to stand by and 
hear how rough his darling Olga’s manners are growing, how 
red Rheita’s hair, how round Carl’s shoulders, and when Ian 
after hard practice gets up from the piano, his cousin Fritz 
sits down and plays the same piece ten times better. No, I 
know nothing more depressing than the return home sur- 
rounded by one’s wife and children from a real old fashioned 
Dutch family gathering.” 

Sometime, somewhere, in some book, I read the following: 
“When in a foreign country the great value of accurate in- 
formation cannot be over-rated. Careful notes on the most 
trivial subjects should be kept. Nothing should escape a 
well trained observant eye.” 

I acted on this; so, accordingly, the very characteristics of 
the bed room candle were put in black and white. So down 
went: “In Holland wax candles have always two wicks, some- 
times three. This does not, as far as I can see, improve the 
light.” Several days after writing this, my host, who, as is the 
wont of husbands all the world over, was amusing himself, 
poking a little fun at his wife, turning to me, said: ‘* Miss —, 
in your country are your ladies fond of bargains?” I had 
blushingly to acknowledge they were. “For,” said he, “my 
little mevrouw is devoted to them, she came to me a few days 
ago in the greatest delight. She had bought ten pounds of wax 
candles for a guiden! And, behold! some have two wicks, 
some have three, but the majority have no wick at all.” We 
all had a good laugh when I told them how the many-wicked 
candle, was going out to the world as a national Dutch char- 


acteristic. That night I carefully erased from my note book, 
“In Holland wax candles have always two wicks, sometimes 
three.” 

Dutch is the language most generally spoken in society. 
If you do not know it, and few foreigners do, French will 
take you well on your way. English is also spoken, but the 
accent is so abominably gutteral, that it is hardly intelligible; 
however, this may be a matter of prejudice on my part, fora 
Dutch gentleman once took great painstotell me: “Ze 
English man cannot even speeke his own language. Ze 


_ Dutch man speeke ze English, better zan ze English man 


his self.” 
—J. E. Brooks. 
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MY PAGE. 


Long years ago I held within my grasp 

An open page—a fair, white, goodly page— 
Whereon to write a life. I filled it full, 

With love and love’s sweet ministries, with home, 
And the dear homely cares that make most full 

A woman’s life—my husband’s shelt’ring love 
And the soft prattle of a baby’s voice. 

And then, in very peace and restfulness, 

I closed my eyes and said, ‘I thank Thee, Lord, 
For life.” 


A moment only, then I heard: 
“A happy, sheltered life—but ’tis not thine.” 
I reached my hand to grasp my treasured page; 
It closed upon a bare, blank sheet—no more! 
And still the voice said, *‘ Write.” 


Through falling tears, 
That blurred the page and well-nigh hid the lines, 
With fainting heart and falt’ring hand I took 
The pen. It seemed that there was nothing more 
To write. I could not fill the page. One bare, 
Bald word came to me as I wrote. That word 
Was “‘ Duty,” and I wrote it o’er and o’er. 
And then—so tender is our God! so kind !— 
The words grew luminous beneath my pen, 
And, as I wrote, were changed to *‘ Peace”’ and “ Joy.”’ 


“ And was it then the same fair page?”’ Ah, no! 
This had a margin, wide, and deep, and bare, 
With many a name erased and line left out; 

But ’twas my own—my very own—and all 

I had; and, clutching it with death-like grip, 

I held it to me as I wrote once more. 


A whirlwind came--a tempest, fierce and wild, 
Beat on my helpless head and bore me down; 

It wrenched my page away, and beat it in 

The ground; and then it passed and left me there, 
A broken, prostrate thing. And ere the surge 
And roar had ceased, there fell upon my ear, 

The same word, *‘ Write.” 


“Why, Lord!” I cried, “‘ how can 
I write? My page is gone; the fragments torn, 
And soiled, and beaten to the earth. One scrap 
Alone I hold of all that once was mine!” 
The voice said tenderly, ** Take that thou hast, 
And write.” Awe-struck, I listened and obeyed. 


I took the scrap, so pitifully small, 

Smoothed out the crumpled edges and began; 
And as I wrote—oh, marvel unforeseen !— 

A hand invisible, divine, joined on 

Another scrap, and smoothed the seam, and made 
It ready for my pen. 


And thus, as days 
Go on, the page still grows. ’Tis not the one 
I fain would have; ’tis seamed and tempest-stained, 
And blurred with many tears. ’Tis not the one 
I planned; but, as I look at it, I know 
It is the one my Father meant for me, 
And so, because He bids me, still I write. 


—Mary Rebecca Hart. 


| 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
VI. 

REFINED STYLES—WOOLS, SILKS, EASTER BONNETS. 

N every season’s importation of goods there 
are distinctively two classes of buyers 
considered, the refined lady, whose gowns 
are never conspicuous except by their ele- 
gance and adaptability to the occasion for 

Oo which they are designed and the ostenta- 


=. 


tious dresser, who always seeks to be con- 
spicuous in dress and manner. In all the 
older portions of the country which have 
been long settled, in Boston and New 
York, simple styles in street dress are de 
vigeur with fashionable women, while in 
the more recently settled portions of our land more freedom 
is shown in the use of color and more pronounced styles in 
street dress are allowed. At the far South and on the Cali- 
fornian coast, where a sub-tropical climate prevails and out- 
door life is less restrained, the rigid styles of our northern 
cities would be out of keeping with the natural life of the 
people. 

It was the failure of Worth to comprehend that a large class 
of the fashionable women of this country were more conserva- 
tive in street dress, not less so, than the same class in Paris, 
that lost the great dress-maker much of his wealthy patronage 
in America. Many of the costumes which he sent to this 
country were so dizarre with color and loud in style as to give 
the impression that they were intended for a people but 
lately emerged from a state of semi-barbarism. The success 
of London tailors, in street dress in America as well as Eng- 
land, is told in the failure of the Parisians to provide a cos- 
tume at once graceful, cdc and utilitarian. Fashionable 
women in New York and the eastern cities universally adopt 
English styles on the promenade. ‘They relegate pronounced 
colors to children and school girls and country wear. They 
avoid combination in street dress, preferring entire gowns of 
some soft woolen fabric for the spring and cool days during 
the summer. Natural grays, cool, decisive blues, warm mor- 
dore shades of brown, dark green, in blue tones, are all fash- 
ionable colors.- These shades are carded with cream-white 
wool, forming cloths in even mixtures, or are used in fine 
mille ray/, or hair line, or in pin-head checks, or finer “end 
and end” checks on creamy white ground. The ornamental 
selvedge or bordered wool is a novelty of the season, and 
many of the dresses intended for solid costumes are finished 
on one selvedge with a two-inch band, intended for orna- 
menting the drapery and underskirt of the gown, and by a 
one-inch band on the other for the bodice. These bordered 
wools are made up lengthwise of the goods, avoiding all long 
seams. The jacket for the house is usually finished with a 
vest, which may be of surah, hanging in a full, soft puff, or of 
plain pique or pique sprigged in a pattern like the vest worn 
by gentlemen a generation ago. The draperies of these 
dresses are very long and full, nearly covering the underskirt. 
The ornamental border of such gowns is never torn off and 
applied, but falls where it naturally would. It is usually a 
plain band on mixed, checked, or striped woolen, a shade 
darker than the color used in the cloth; in plain cloths, it is 
often checked or striped or finished with a row of open work 
resembling hemstitching. 

Serges, homespuns, and cheviots are all stylish goods for 
tailor gowns. ‘The home dressmaker is cautioned in making 
simple gowns after tailors’ models that the border of braid 
formerly considered an essential of the style is not generally 
used. This braided selvedge or rows of stitching or braiding 
of silk cord, which is, in fact, merely passementerie in the 


effect of braiding, are used. The roll of braid is entirely 
passé; but a mohair binding of medium width is sometimes 
laid flat on the edge of the bodice, stitched down on either 
side, and narrow Russian braid sometimes forms a piping 
border around the coat. However gay the house bodice may 
be, the majority of fashionable New York women do not 
adopt tinsel in the street. Their outside coats are faultless 
in fit and style, but severe in garniture. 

Silks and dressy fabrics seem to have stolen the sheen of 
the butterfly’s wing. Changeable silk of every weave, from 
taffeta to moire, are shown on the counters of the shops. The 
opalescent whites, changing in iridescent hues with every 
movement; the pale rose pinks, changing in shadow to dark 
crimson; the pearl-gray tints, which turn to pink in shade, 
are among the richest silken weaves ever sent from Lyons. 
These silks in light ¢aféta weaves are made up into graceful 
little frou-frou dresses, edged with three or five pink ruffles, 
and draped with full draperies of silk and completed by 
bodices short on the hips, finished with reverse cuffs and high 
collars of velvet. In other cases, these flounces cover the 
underskirt of the dress at the sides. A long, slender apron 
is draped in front, and full doufant breadths finish the dress 
at the back. 

India silks are the most durable goods in market. They 
have completely superseded the old “handkerchief ” fou/ard 
of the shops, which fell to pieces in a short time. These 
goods are evenly woven, and the pattern is stamped into the 
silk so that it shows on the wrong side. They range in price 
from seventy-five cents to $1.25 and $2 a yard, the latter price 
being charged for fancy patterns of delicate colors suitable 
for watering-place dresses. India silks are universally made 
in solid costumes without combination, though panels and 
accessory trimmings of velvet or plain silk are perfectly 
allowable. The wide border shown on many of the fancy 
taffetas and other silks, like those described in woolens, will 
influence the choice of plain silk in place of velvet for small 
accessory trimmings—narrow bindings to flounces and reverse 
—of dresses of figured silk. This plain silk always matches 
the ground of the figured silk in color, and may be stitched 
on with sewing silk the color of the figure. 

All shapes in bonnets are rather larger than last season. 
There are no startling changes. Little bonnets are becom- 
ing gradually larger, but the change is hardly visible to any 
one but the milliner, as the trimming is massed only a trifle 
lower than that worn through the winter. Fine Milans are 
the most desirable straw bonnets this season, though milliners 
predict that chip hats are gradually coming into use. Tiny 
little rough-and-ready bonnets, and bonnets of a variety of 
fancy straw in shaded effects and in plain cloth colors, will 
be popular for Easter. They require simple trimmings, full 
sash bows, long pins, and any single wild flowers which come 
with bud and leaf; thus a single spray of ox-eyed daisy, or a 
wild rose or a few buttercups, a ragged robin with foliage, or 
almost any flower growing on our hedgeways, may be selected, 
and these flowers are now manufactured with such fidelity to 
nature that they might readily be taken for blossoms gathered 


by the wearer in her morning walk. 
—Heiena Rowe, 


Collected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPARE MINUTES WITH BOOKS. 

As we grow older, life becomes the expression of a mood, accord- 
ing to the way we have lived. 

A man in a bad humor will go out of his way to be rained upon 
and blown against by the weather. 

We would all like to change our surroundings with our moods ; 
to fill the world with sunshine when we are happy, and with clouds 
when we have stumbled in the labyrinths of life. 

—F. Marion Crawford, in Marzio’s Crucifix. 
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EVENING REOREATIONS. 


WHEN THE FAMILY IS ALL By ITSELF. 


UR household consists of six members— 
including the cat and the puppy—and 
how to spend the long evenings at 
home without dullness, when there is 
no company, is a problem we have 
sought in various ways to solve. Hav- 
ing been tolerably successful, some 
hint of our methods may prove help- 
ful to other readers of these pages who 
are striving for light on the same ques- 
tion. After the puppy has been safely shut into the grim 
darkness of his kennel, and the “person of the house” has 
rolled herself into a furry ball, then the real conflict with 
weariness of the spirit begins. 

We are not too young or too old to enjoy the “feast of 
reason,” but even this must be presented in new form, or we 
sigh as if bidden to a dainty meal of cream toast, which turns 
out to be simply bread waiting to be toasted. 

We have tried many games like “ Consequence ” and the 
old game of “Couplets.” We have made “ Patchwork 
Poetry,” consisting of lines from various authors, strung 
together with more attention to rhyme and rhythm than 
sense. We have also been much amused by the game of 
“ Adjectives,” of which we read some months ago. It con- 
sists of a letter addressed to some person, real or imaginary, 
with spaces left for adjectives to be inserted. Then the 
writer calls on each person in turn for the adjectives until 
the spaces are ail filled. The letters, when read, contain a 
vast deal of absurdity, and furnish a great fund of merriment. 
This game deserves to rank with another, which we invented 
for ourselves. ‘Two people can get some real amusement 
from our game of “ Sentences.” One simply writes subjects ; 
the other predicates, with all the modifications possible. After 
writing a specified number, keeping them numbered, let them 
be read to the company. As one has not the least idea what 
the other will write, you can —— but, no; you can form no 
conception of the real possibilities of this recreation until you 
have tried it. 

We do not always favor these amusing absurdities, how- 
ever. Sometimes we take a more serious mood, and brush 
up our little knowledge of the poets. Then one member of 
the circle gives a word .which must be found in each of the 
quotations given. It is astonishing how difficult it is to re- 
member a line or two, cgntaining the right word, when you 
want it, We have used quite a long list of words, and, when 
we could not think of the quotation, we have looked it up 
among the poets. This helps the memory, and is really a 
profitable mode of spending an hour. 

After naming some of the passions, and using some other 
common words, we took the names of various parts and organs 
of the body as guides to quotations. We found many of these 
in Mrs. Hemans’ “ Bernardo Del Carpio,” a poem which one 
of us had long ago committed to memory, making easy work 
of any possible quotation from that. First we took the word 
“head,” and then “hand.” Promptly our Hemans student 
tepeated : 


“The warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his heart of fire.”’ 
And then some one quoted from Mrs. Browning : 


““O, wilt thou have my hand, dear, to lie along in thine?” 
And another said : 
‘*A lowly knee to earth he bent; his father’s hand he took. 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook?” 
also from Mrs. Hemans’ “ Bernardo.” Then we tried the word 
“heart.” This occurs in the first line with “head” in “ Ber- 


nardo.” The “eye” was found in many fine passages, while 
“neck” and “arm” and “shoulder” were less frequent. 
The word “feet” was the subject of a beautiful and familiar 
quotation from Longfellow : 


‘*O, little feet that, through long years, 
Must wander on through doubts and fears,” etc. 


This reminds one of the pathetic poem of Richard Realf 
addressed to the children,—one of the sweetest we have ever 
read. From these brief notes, it will be easy to glean sug- 
gestions of a literary feast. 

Just now the ruling spirit of the household, who shares the 
honors with the cat, is intent upon the subject of tabieaux. 
Of course, in this line, the “figures” must be limited in a 
small household, else there would be no spectators; but we 
have already begun to discuss gravely two scenes from the 
life of Joan of Arc,—one in peasant costume, where she be- 
gan to dream of her life work, and one in a flowing robe of 
white, with unbound hair, at the fatal moment of applying 
the torch at the stake. 

We have made one attempt to picture “ Night and Morn- 
ing” in costume, with fair success. Now we are to impro- 
vise a dress for the “Goddess of Liberty,” in red, white, 
and blue. As one of us has a blue dress and another a red 
shawl, with a liberty cap and white waist, we can represent 
the tricolor nicely. How fortunate it is, when tableaux are 
to be arranged, that there is some diversity of complexion ! 
Where would be “Liberty” if we were all brunettes, and 
never bought a bit of blue? And where would she be with- 
out the gypsy’s red shawl? Our goddess provides for all 
with her ample robes of divers colors. ‘“ Night and Morning” 
is a good subject for blonde and brunette,—“ Morning” all in 
white, with a crown dotted with gilt stars; “ Night” in black 
robes, with silver crescent and stars. 

If these suggestions shall be of any assistance to a lonely 
household, the writer will be gratified. 

—Lura Bell. 
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KIND NEIGHBORS LOOKING IN. 


What words to human hearts more sweet 
Than honest “ Kith and Kin?” 

That speak of home where dear ones meet, 
Kind neighbors looking in. 


I see the ruddy hearth-fire blaze, 
I hear the cheerful din, 

That merry, friendly voices raise, 
Kind neighbors looking in. 


The good old words that touch the heart, 
What memories they win 

Of home, where loved ones meet and part, 
Of neighbors looking in ! 


Of cordial hand-grasp, tender kiss, 
’Twixt faithful kith and kin; 
Oh! what has life of greater bliss, — 
Kind neighbors looking in ? 
—A. H. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME OF ALLSPICE. 


Allspice comes principally from the island of Jamaica and 
is otherwise known as Jamaica pepper. The tree that bears 
this spice is evergreen and has glossy leaves that exhale a 
spicy odor when bruised. The greenish flowers grow in dense 
clusters, and give place to small green aromatic berries, which 
are gathered before they are ripe, carefully dried in the sun 
and packed 160 to 180 pounds in a bag to be shipped. These 
trees grow in other parts of tropical America, but they thrive 
best in Jamaica and are not cultivated. Birds scatter the 


seeds and all man has to do is to thin out the trees. 
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JUST LIKE AUNT RACHEL. 


A LECTURE WITH AN AUDIENCE OF ONE. 


H, mamma! I have had such a jolly good 
time,” exclaimed little Charlie Bell, as 
he gave his mother a sturdy hug, his 
sun-browned face aglow. He had just 
returned from a three week’s visit to 
his Aunt Rachel. He hung his hat 
and grip sack upon the rack in the hall, 
instead of flinging them upon the floor, 
and then ran up stairs in search of his 
little sister, rapidly to be sure, but not 
in his usual boisterous manner. His 
mother made a mental note of both the 

exceptions, and yet her face softened very little. 

* Well, Rachel,” she said, addressing her sister, ‘I suppose 
you were glad to bring him home.” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “I am sorry that he was 
not at liberty to prolong his visit.” 

Mrs. Bell looked keenly at her sister, knowing that she 
never prevaricated. 

“Am I to understand that he did not annoy you in a thou- 
sand different ways?” she asked. 

“He annoyed me a little at first,” slowly admitted her sister, 
‘But you see, I am one to make great allowances,” and a soft 
smile broke away from her lips. ‘ Now, do you know, Fanny, 
that there is just where I think you make a mistake? You 
expect too much; and it is likely you exact too much.” 

“Rachel, a mother can hardly do that,” Mrs. Bell said, 
with a shake of her head. “But let me have your hat and 
shawl. Dinner is ready.” 

Rachel Conover had come with a purpose, and she was not 
going to fail in it. So after dinner she resumed the subject. 

“Fanny,” she began, “you have always given me to under- 
stand that Charlie is a bad boy. I arrived at no such con- 
clusion. He is neither vicious nor depraved.” 

““Why, of course not,” protested Mrs. Bell, with a rising in- 
flection. “I never said so.” 

“Still, you created that impression,” rejoined her sister. 
“T found him boisterous, but that is nothing. I have no pa- 
tience with a moping boy. A moping boy never makes a 
thorough-going man. He is alittle self-willed, but it is of a 
kind that will some time serve him well. He is self-opinion- 
ated, but open to conviction. He is thoughtless, but tries 
hard not to be.” 

“Oh, he does, eh?” Mrs. Bell incredulously ejaculated. 

“Yes, Fanny ; when reminded of a negligence he never re- 
peated it.” 

“Next I expect to hear that he made himself useful to you,” 
Mrs. Bell suggested, in an odd tone. “He brought wood, 
swept the porches, and the like, without being told. He 
racked his brain, I suppose, in his endeavor to ascertain your 
wishes?” 

Her sister laughed softly. 

“Well, no,” she said. ‘Still, he made himself useful, and 
seemed to delight in it. I had no occasion to order him or to 
watch him. I spoke mildly, but he knew that I was in earn- 
est. I ruled him, and yet I do not believe that he was con- 
scious of it. I took an interest in his projects; I answered 
all his questions; I aided him in his investigations; I praised 
him whenever he deserved it. You see, dear sister, we are 
so quick to condemn and so slow to approve; so apt to find 
fault, and so tardy in recognizing merit. Charlie is zota bad 
boy. If he has seemed bad to you, it is because you did 
not understand him; because—excuse me, please—you mis- 
managed.” 

* Well, maybe I have been to blame,” admitted Mrs. Bell, 


an introspective look in hereyes. “I have been too querv- 
lous ; my nervous temperament——” 

“Yes, dear sister,” interrupted Rachel, “I make great al- 
lowance for that, too, you see—but Charlie doesn’t. It is 
very much constitutional with you—but it isn’t fair to measure 
Charlie with it. You can’t do it, and be just to him.” 

The lecture was not lost upon Mrs. Bell, for she felt the 
force of it. She admitted her remissness, and with the ad- 
mission came the determination to remedy it. She ceased to 
complain; she made no unreasonable demands; she won his 
affection. She was surprised to find him so manly, so truth)- 
ful, so sagacious. 

“ Mother,” he said to her one day, “do you know that you 
are getting to be just like Aunt Rachel?” 

She returned the caressing kiss and enjoyed the outspoken 


tribute. 
—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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THE MUSIO OF THE HOME. 


“The Harp that once in Tara’s Halls its soul of music shed,” 
Long years ago, with broken strings, was numbered with the dead ; 
But still its soul goes marching on, as from some sacred tome, 
And echoes forth from bygone years The Music of the Home. 


It sings a mother’s lullaby, in soothing tones and low, 

In pleadings that her babe be kept from every want and woe; 

In prayers that Heaven’s blessings full in mercy may descend,— 
That ministering angels, ever near, her loved ones may defend. 


A mother’s voice, a father’s prayer to the Giver of all Good ; 
The note of new existence, the tale of motherhood; 

The plaintive cries of birthright, the breath of dawning life; 
Endearing tones of parent, of husband and of wife. 


The morning song of gladness, the chant as eve draws nigh; 
The words of consecration of souls to the Most High; 

The lover’s declaration, the marriage vow to hear, 

The wedding march and wedding bells ringing loud and clear. 


A mother’s kiss—sweet music, that never fades or dies, 

But echoes and re-echoes throughout the earth and skies, 

With memories dear and tender, though faint on mortal ear,— 
Ah! what more loved and loving, more treasured or more dear? 


The good-night supplication, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray ”—in lisping accents—“ the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die ’—oh, solemn thought !—and die “‘ before I wake, 
I pray the Lord ’’—sad music—O Lord, ‘‘ my soul to take.” 


The hand of ministration, with voice of trust and cheer, 
The breath of home affection, in tender tones and clear, 
The tale of patient suffering, of sorrow and of grief,— 
Sweet music, when the mourner has promise of relief. 


Sad music, when oppression, misfortune, sin and wrong 
Prevent the would-be singer from singing Zion’s song; 

Soul music, when the heart swells, as, passing on its way, 
The clouds of darkness brighten, and night gives place to day. 


There’s music everywhere on earth for every listening ear,— 
Rich music, heard in unison, afar, and yet so near,— 

Flashed forth, as if on lightning’s wing, from out the starry sky, 
In solo notes and chorus full—in tones that never die. 


Music in children’s prattle—in the patter of little feet, 

In cordial words of welcome when long absent ones we greet, 
In parting words of dear ones, yea, even in a sigh,— 

Oh! touching, tender music in that one dear word, Good-bye. 


There’s music from the organ loft, by sacred breezes fanned; 
In choir and chorus swelling forth, well studied, classic, grand; 
In field and street, in mammoth hall, echoed from lofty dome, 
But sweeter, purer, dearer far, The Music of the Home. 


—Clark W. Bryan 


MAN, foolish man! 
Scarce know’st thou how thyself began; 
Scarce hadst thou thought enough to prove thou art; 
Vet, steeled with studied boldness, thou dar’st try 
To send thy doubting reason’s dazzled eye 
Through the mysterious gulf of vast immensity.—/Prior. 
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SOME TEAS. 


TIME CUSTOMS AND NEw ONES. 


== HEold-fashioned way of taking one’s 
work and running over to a neigh- 
bor’s house to spend the afternoon 


nounced, seems to be fast dying 
out. It may be that in some rural 


servatism and fashion has not got- 
ten a hold, you will find this custom 
still flourishing; but for the most 
part if we go out to tea we do so as 
invited guests, and consequently 
we rarely have unexpected visitors. 
This being the case we necessarily 
give some thought tothe meal which 
we hope will give pleasure to our friends, and what we shall 
have is sometimes a question. 

At several recent teas the different styles of food and the 


and take tea, uninvited and unan- | 


places where the strong hand of con- © 


manner of serving were interesting features of each occasion. | 


At one place the tea was given by a woman who realized that 
the chief beauty of a meal depends upon the manner in which 
it is served, and she had all the usual appointments of fine 
linen, bright silver, china and flowers. The bill of fare 
consisted of 
Escalloped Oysters (wel cooked). 
Light, Sweet Biscuits (with Bread for those who preferred it). 
Peaches and Cream. 
Chocolate Cake. 
White Cake, with Walnut Meats on the Frosting. 
Tea and Coffee. 


This was a plain tea, but the food was such that ail might 
eat with impunity, and I am sure every guest felt that it 
was a good and sensible meal. 

The second tea was given by one who did her own work 
and who was famed for being a “ good housekeeper.” Her 
tea was quite different. 


Cold Tongue. Cold Pressed Chicken, 
Currant Jelly. Celery Salad. Preserved Peaches. 
Old English Cheese. Watermelon Pickles. 

Biscuits. 
Chocolate Cake. Orange Cake. 
Cocoanut Cake. Lemon Jelly Cake. 
Neapolitan Ice Cream. Vanilla Cream. 
Tea and Coffee. 

No one but a man bent upon suicide would dare to eat such 
a meal at night. It was a beautiful specimen of culinary art 
and must have taken several days of this woman’s time to 
prepare. I did not wonder that she seldom gave “teas” if 
this was her idea of what was necessary. 

Quite in contrast to this was one attended a little later, 
given by a modest, quiet woman, living in a pleasant, frugal 
and sensible way ; who invited her guests not so much for the 
purpose of giving them something to eat as that they might 
spend a pleasant evening. 

Escalloped Oysters. 
Delicious Brown and White Bread. 
Pickles. Salad. Jelly. 
Nut-Cake. Snow Balls. 


Lady-Fingers. 


Vanilla Ice Cream. Lemon Ice. 
Coffee. 


Quite as much as any of us would think necessary for our 
own tea at home, and heartily enjoyed by each guest. 

One equally plain, but just as good, consisted of 

Hot, Buttered Toast, with Poached Eggs. 
Apple Pickles. Biscuits. 
Coffce Jelly with Custard. 

Loaf Cake. Chocolate Cake. 
Tea and Coffee. 

‘The last one I attended was, in my judgment, a failure, 
although given by one who prided herself upon always know- 
ing what is right and proper. 

Escalloped Oysters. 
Biscuits. 
Coffee. 


The oysters were nearly cold when served, and quite too 
moist to be appetizing; the biscuits were sour and cold, and 


| the coffee was not hot. The cake, of which there were 


several kinds, was nice, as were also the fresh sliced peaches, 
but the substantial part of the meal was not enjoyable. 
Among the guests was one whom the hostess knew to be in 
delicate health and unable to eat many things at night. It 
was pitiful to see how she tried to find something that she 
dared eat, and so make at least an appearance of enjoying 
the meal. But one with a delicate stomach would not pre- 
sume to eat such oysters and biscuits, with cold coffee, while 


_ fruit and cake at night were a positive injury. Would it not 


have been a pleasant attention on the part of the hostess if 
she had seen that she had something to offer which an invalid 
might eat. 

It ought always to be borne in mind in this dyspeptic age 
that not every one can eat biscuits at night, be they hot or 
cold, and a plate of bread, not necessarily fresh, shoul< 
always be on the table, that the guests may have the oppor- 
tunity of making a choice. 

It is a mistake and in poor taste to load one’s table with 
rich preserves and cake, and make your friends feel that if 
they value their health they cannot accept many of your 
invitations. 

Few of us go out to tea for the sake of something to eat. 
and plain, well cooked food will give us greater pleasure than 
a quantity of that which is rich and indigestible possibly can. 
_ E. Branch. 
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A BIRDIE’S SONG. 

A little, bonnie bird I know, 

With breast more soft than eider down; 
And sings with sweetest tone, I trow— 

A dress she wears of dapple brown. 
Alf! sweeter far this birdie sings 
Than all the birds the summer brings; 

And yet her‘song is only this— 

love you, mamma!” then, a kiss. 


Not tenderest song of nightingale, 

Nor sparkling thrill and gurgling gush; 
Nor brilliant pipe of mottled quail, 

Or joy from velvet-throated thrush; 
Nor tuneful plaint of whip-poor-will 
The measure of her song can fill; 

And yet her song is only this— 

“T love you, mamma!” then, a kiss. 


—Mrs. Harry Hazel Don. 


DEATH finds us midst our playthings—snatches us, 

As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 

From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth; 

And well if they are such as may be answer’d 

In yonder world, where all is judged of truly —O/d Play. 
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ORIGIN OF SOME FRUITS AND BERRIES. 


WuatT Our ANCESTORS ATE IN THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


ROM pre-historic times the apple, 
both wild and cultivated, has existed 
in Europe. It was indigenous in 
Europe and south of the Caucasus 
and its cutlivation began very early. 
Wild apples are now found through- 
out Europe, except in the extreme 
north, in the Persian province of 
Ghilan and south of the Caucasus. 
In Germany there are two wild va- 
rieties and in France two also, but 
unlike the German. ‘The apple tree 
existed in Europe before the Aryan 
invasion, and the lake dwellers of 
Lombardy, Savoy and Switzerland 

made great use of them. The inhabitants cut them length- 
ways and preserved them dried as a winter provision, just as 
housewives in the United States do to-day. A German inves- 
tigator has discovered that the lake dwellers used two varie- 
ties of apples, and though it is probable that they were wild, 
yet there is some reason for thinking that they were not. 
Large quantities of apples, and more or less carbonized gen- 
erally, but some of them dried, have been found in the village 
remains of the lake dwellers. 

In the woods in the north of Persia, near the Caspian sea, 
in the region south of the Caucasus and in Anatolia, the 
quince is found wild. There is no Sanscrit or Hebrew name 
for it, but its antiquity in Greece may be inferred from 
the superstition mentioned by Pliny and Plutarch, that the 
fruit of the quince was a preservative from evil influences, 
and from its entrance into the marriage ceremonies by So- 
lon. Some authors go so far as to maintain that the apple 
disputed by Hera, Aphrodite and Athene, was a quince. The 
quince tree is figured in the frescoes discovered at Pom- 
peii, and it was certainly known in Cato’s time. It seems 
probable to De Condolle that the quince was naturalized 
in the east of Europe before the epoch of the Trojan war. 
It is a fruit that has been but little modified by cultivation, 
and it is as harsh and acid when fresh as it was in the time 
of the Greeks. 

Our common strawberry is one of the most widely diffused 
plants, partly owing to the small size of its seeds, which birds, 
attracted by the fleshy part in which they are found, carry to 
great distances. It grows wild in Europe from Lapland and 
the Shetland Isles to the mountain ranges of the south; in 
Madeira, Spain, Sicily and Greece; in Asia from Armenia 
and the north of Syria to Daburia. It is wild in the United 
States, in Iceland, in Mexico and around Quito, South Amer- 
ica. Its habitat extends around the north pole in temperate 
climes except in eastern Siberia. The Greeks and Romans 
did not cultivate this berry, and no one did until the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century in Europe. The variety known as 
Virginian strawberry is indigenous in Canada and the east- 
ern states of this country, and is the source of some of the 
best cultivated varieties, in its crosses with the Chili berry. 
The Virginian berry was introduced into the English gardens 
in 1629. The Chili strawberry was brought into France in 
1715, and after cultivation in the Museum of Natural History, 
it spread to England and elsewhere. 

All the varieties of the cultivated cherry belong to two 
species, which are found wild. The species to which the 
white and black cherries belong, is wild in Asia, in the north 
of Persia, in Armenia and south of the Caucasus, in the south 
of Russia, in Algeria and generally from the south of Sweden 
to the mountainous parts of Greece, Italy and Spain. The 


scattering of this species must have taken place in pre-his- 
toric times through the agency of birds, and the growth of the 
species in the United States was naturalized. Cherry stones 
have been found in the peat formed above the ancient de- 
posits of the age of stone, and they have been found in lake 
dwellings made since the stone age. 

The other species from which all the cultivated varieties of 
cherries are derived is the sour cherry. Its ancient habita- 
tion was from the Caspian sea to Constantinople and almost 
exactly corresponds with that of the other species. Both 
species present themselves in Europe as foreign trees, not 
completely naturalized. The sour cherry is still found wild 
in Italy, in France and in Dalmatia. The sour cherry was 
probably known and already becoming naturalized at the be- 
ginning of Greek civilization and a little later in Italy. 

There are more than 300 varieties of cultivated plums, all 
descended from two species, both found south of the Cau- 
casus wild, one in northern Persia and the other throughout 
the south of Europe and especially in Turkey. The species 
cultivated in China are different from ours. It is thought 
that the common plum is not indigenous in Europe, but that 
its half wild or half naturalized state dates in Europe from 
2,000 years ago at most. Prunes and damsons belong to this 
species. The other species, the “ foreign,” has greater antiq: 
uity, and its stones have been found in the lake dwellings of 
Robenhausen. These ancient Swiss were not hard to please 
in the matter of food, for they ate the berries of the black 
thorn which are now, as people think, uneatable. 

The apricot seems to have had a Chinese origin, for it 
grew in China two or three thousand years before the 
Christian era. Perhaps it was a century before our era when 
the apricot was introduced into western Asia, from whence it 
spread to Europe. 

The peach has been cultivated in China from the remotes! 
antiquity, and it probably had a Chinese origin, for it is 
spoken of in that country 2,000 years before its introduction 
into ancient Greece and Rome, and 1,000 years before its in- 
troduction into the land of the Sanskrit speaking race. The 
group of peaches is composed of five species or, as some cal! 
them, varieties,—the common peach, the nectarine, which is 
known to be derived, and three other species cultivated or in- 
digenous in China. The peach arrived in Italy at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The almond is not regarded as a 
species of the peach, for it was a native of Syria. 

The pear grows wild over the whole of temperate Europe 
and western Asia and as far south as the north of Persia. Is 
cultivation in India is of no very long standing. Homer and 
Theophrastus mention it, and the Romans cultivated a great 
number of varieties in Pliny’s time. Among the apples which 
the lake dwellers in Switzerland and Italy gathered, pears 
are sometimes, but rarely, found, having an existence as 
ancient as the Trojan war or the foundation of Rome. From 
the Caspian sea to the Atlantic ocean the wild pear existed 
very anciently. 

The antiquity and wild character of the banana in Asia 
are incontestable facts. There are several names for it in 
Sanskrit and the Greeks, Latins and Arabs early mentioned it 
as an Indian fruit tree. But the Hebrews and ancient Egyp- 
tions knew nothing of it, showing that it was more likely a 
native of the Malay Archipelago. There is an immense 
number of varieties of the banana in the south of Asia, and 
the cultivation of these varieties in China and India dates 
from a time impossible to realize. The indication is that this 
fruit had a primitive existence in Asia and that it had a dif- 
fusion contemporary with or even anterior to that of the 
human races. De Candolle does not admit that the banana 
existed in America before the Spanish conquests ; for, if it 
did, it must have come by some unknown communication 
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with the islands of the Pacific or the coast of Guinea. The 
fruit was introduced into the West Indies and Brazil by the 
Spaniards and Portugese. 

The pineapple is an American plant, early introduced by 
Europeans into Asia and Africa. It has been found wild 
in Mexico, Panama and in the northern part of South 
America. 

The common red currant is wild throughout northern and 
temperate Europe, and in Siberia as far as Kamtschatka, and 
in America from Canada and Vermont to the mouth of the 
river Mackenzie. It was unknown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans and its cultivation did not begin until during the 
Middle Ages. It was rare and had no name in England 
in 1597. 

The gooseberry is a native of Europe, but it is found wild 
not only in temperate Europe but in the Himalayas and in 
northern Africa. In Germany, Holland and England it has 
been cultivated from the sixteenth century. 

The sweet variety of the orange came from China and 
Cochin-China and spread into India perhaps towards the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The fruits seem mostly to have had an European and Asi- 
atic origin, leaving the pineapple about the only one to have 
an American origin. Just as we can trace back the race to 
which we belong to a parent race living in Asia north of the 
Himalaya mountains, so the fruits and vegetables that we eat 
are generally descended from species that first existed in 
Asia. The source of fruits more than of vegetables is trace- 
able to Europe, and of berries more to the regions in which 
they are now found. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ALL ALIKE IN A ROW. 


The houses are all alike, all alike in a row,— 

The rich have none more lofty, the poor have none more low; 

Here is no humble cottage, nor there a stately hall, 

The self-same architectural plan was guide to fashion all. 

Unchanged through storm and sunshine, while the seasons come and go, 
The houses are all alike, all alike in a row. 


Low and arched are the houses, small, and narrow, and green,— 
Side by side they are builded, untrod the flowers between; 

No voice responds with gladness, while the bluebirds gaily sing; 
No face is at the window, no doors e’er outward swing; 

No guest may knock and enter at these dwellings green and low, 
Where the houses are all alike, all alike in a row. 


From the busy haunts of labor, from the noisy, crowded street, 
Where restless care unceasingly goes by with hurrying feet; 

From the glittering, gorgeous palace, from the grandest hall of fame, 
From the low and humble cottage, and the den of sin and shame; 

All join the long procession, with measured step and slow, 

To these houses all alike, all alike in a row. 


There is quiet in the houses, for the dwellers are asleep,— 
Wrapped in a dreamless slumber, peaceful, and long, and deep; 
No rush and noise of labor disturb their perfect rest, 

No breath of joy or gladness shall heave the quiet breast, 

No heart beats wild with passion or throbs with grief or woe, 
Where the houses are all alike, all alike in a row. 


And men pass by in silence, with sad and drooping head,— 

No face is dark with anger, no unkind word is said; 

But as the cold white marble brings the dweller’s name to view, 

They say, ‘‘ Ah, she was sweet and good!’ or, “ He was kind and true!” 
No word of blame or censure, for faults are buried low, 

Where the houses are all alike, all alike in a row. 


Ah! whence this strife for riches, this struggle after fame? 

And wherefore do we seek to gain a glorious earthly name? 

Why fear to take the journey to this city of the blest, 

“Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest?” 
The greatest name of wealth or fame will soon be carvéd low, 

Where the houses are all alike, all alike in a row. 


—Ada M. Simpson. 
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A PLEA FOR PICTURES. 

Chromos have been esthetically consigned to the “ shades.”’ 
Steel engravings are allowable—a tiny picture, an immense 
margin, and still more immense frame being “ good form;”’ 
but etchings, water-colors, and oil paintings (especially by the 
old masters) are considered the only pictures in “ perfect 
taste.” But how few, how very few picture lovers can attain 
to the possession of the last named; and shall the many be 
deprived of pictures entirely because the decree has gone 
forth, “‘ Have good pictures, or none?” A print of some ex- 
pensive picture may be as great a treasure in the cottage as 
the original is in the mansion on the hill. 

People will have pictures, in spite of fashion’s decrees. An 
old lady lately said in my hearing : “ They say it aint fashion- 
able to have pictures hung all over a house, but they must be 
in a hall or one room, an’ call it a gallery ; but I don’t like it. 
Whatever room I’m in I want to see some pictures hanging 
around; they’re wonderful resting to a person. Why, I 
always have one hanging over my wash-stand—a landscape 
generally—an’ it’s a world of comfort!” 

I have in sight now a picture—a cheap chromo, it must be 
confessed—but in looking at it I forget that the mercury 
stands uncomfortably near zero; that the snow is whirling 
through the air, and that last summer is far away, and next 
summer still in the future. Surely, the little picture has some 
magic power ! 

In the foreground is a country road bordered by a zig-zag 
rail fence along which a squirrel seems to be skipping, and 
blackberry bushes nodding invitingly in the corners. In the 
road a yoke of sleek oxen are drawing a load of hay surmounted 
by some riotous boys. Drawing, I said ; the oxen do not actu- 
ally move, but there is always the vivid impression that they are 
just going to. Beyond the road, and apparently running from 
under it is a stream of rippling water. One can imagine from 
what a cool, mossy grotto up in the mountain it has started ; 
how the ferns have clustered around it, and other tiny rills 
have joined it until it comes down through the valley a power 
for good. Here and there it widens out into calm pools 
which reflect the willows bending over the edges, and the 
beauty of the summer sky. Here the cattle stand knee-deep 
in the limpid flood and sniff the fragrant air. Then the 
stream draws itself together again and darts under a rustic 
bridge and winds on down the valley until lost to sight in the 
distance. 

On either side are fair, green meadows, in which I am sure 

this minute the daises and buttercups are blowing. Here are 
wooded slopes, and there are comfortable farm-houses. Then 
the valley ends in forest, and the background is filled by the 
White Mountains looming blue and majestic against the bluer 
sky. There is the Notch, ever inviting one to new beauties 
over and beyond those “ Delectable Mountains,”—the Notch, 
which, as one little girl traveler said, “‘ was just made a-pur- 
pose, too cunning for anything!” Could a thousand-dollar 
picture hold more of the charm of a summer landscape ? 
Have etchings and paintings by ali means, those who can. 
But do not, O Critic, deprive those who cannot the possession 
of cheap imitations. Do not sneer if the washerwoman orna- 
ments the wall of her one poor room with a chromo, awkardly 
hung with a carpet tack at each corner. It may be the only 
bright spot in all her dingy surroundings. Do not smile scorn- 
fully if you find a child’s bedroom gorgeous with a fantastic 
array of advertising cards, and do not utterly condemn a 
family who, though they may boast a painting or two in the 
parlor, yet dare to enliven the blank wall of dining or sleep- 
ing-room with pictures of no market value. Better cheap 
copies of good subjects than none at all. 


—Lillian Grey. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


CROCHETED TIDY. 


ATERIALS.—Finlayson, Bousfield & 
Co.’s real Scotch linen crochet thread ; 
one ball of drab, No. 35; steel hook. 
Make nine large rosettes; join them 
together with four small ones. When 
joined together, crochet a pretty edge 
all round. Each large rosette is be- 
gun in the middle with a ring of six 
chain, and into this ring work twelve 
s.c. Twelve d.c. (instead of first d.c., 
three chain), each separated by two 
chain, are then crocheted into the 
latter ; after the last two chain, the row 

is finished with one slip stitch worked into the third of the 
three chain. The pompons, or bunches, begin in the third 
row; for these one loop is made four times round the two 
chain, putting thet hread once over the hook after each loop ; 
all these, and the loops belonging thereto, are meshed off, 
putting the thread of the material used once over the hook, 
while with a second thread put over the two loops still left 
are taken off. Three chain always separate each bunch; 
after the last three chain, one slip stitch is made in the top of 
the first pompon. 

In the fourth row these bunches, or pompons, are repeated, 
but now separated by a transparent part made as follows: 
One bunch, * one chain drawn out long, one s. c. in the 
jower link of the same, one chain more (drawn out long), 
again one s.c. in the lower link of the same, one bunch *, 
repeat from * tu *. The row finishes after the second s. c. 
with one slip stitch in the top of the first pompon. 

Fifth row—* one s. c. round the first two double threads 
and one s. c. round the next two double threads of the long- 
stretched chain of the former row, one chain drawn out long, 
one s.c. in the lower link of the same stitch, again a like 
chain with one one s. c. *, and repeat from * to *. 

The small rosettes begin with a ring of five chain, in which 
are worked eight s. c., and in these again eight d.c., each 
separated by three chain. Make last row like that of the 
large rosette, but smaller. 
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A CROCHETED PURSE, 


Materials—one-half ounce Corticelli Purse twist. Steel 
crochet hook. Make a chain of 324 stitches taking care to 
leave a long end before beginning chain, and cut off a long 
thread at the end. Threads must be left at the end of every 
row, as these are afterwards knitted to form a fringe, or if 
preferred use beads. 

Begin with a new thread. 

First row—one t. c. on first chain, chain one, slip one chain, 
one t.c. in next chain. Repeat until sixty-five t. c. have been 
worked. Work the sixty-sixth through the same chain, stitch 
on eleventh treble from first. This doubles one end of the 
purse and forms the flap. Then chain sixty, skip sixty chain 
of the foundation row, one treble in sixty first chain. Work 
one chain, skip one chain, one t. c. in next, etc., for fifty-five 
trebles. 

Work the fifty-sixth in the same chain as the first of this 
second groupof trebles, thus doubling the second purse and 
forming the second flap. Continue until sixty-six trebles have 
been worked at this end. Cut the thread, leave a long end, 
begin again. 

Second row—one t.c. on first t. c. of last row, one chain, 
one t.c., etc., toend of groupof trebles; sixty chain; one 
treble, one chain, etc., on the next group. 


crochet (at the proper place), so that the ends of each bag 
will fall like a flap, with the connecting chains passing through. 
The openings of the bags will be under the flap, through the 
strings. The crochet work is completed in eighteen rows. 
Join the sides. Knot the fringe on the flaps, knot corres- 
ponding rows of fringe through the ends, and pass rings over 
the connecting chains. 

TEA COSEY. 


Materials.—Five-eighths yard of velvet (rich, dark purple) ; 
five-eighths yard of dark silesia; one dozen yards of silver 
braid; one and one-fourth yards of purple silk cord; one 
silver ring. 

Cut two pieces of velvet fourteen inches long and ten 
inches wide. Round the shorter sides until the pieces are 
broad half-ovals. Braid each side. Line with silesia, thickly 
wadded and quilted. 

Sew the outside pieces together and turn. Sew the lining 
together and turn, then slip it into the outside and turn in the 
edges of the bottom, and sew them over and over. A fancy 
cord over the seam all around is a nice finish, and a silver 
ring at the point at the top to lift it by. Of course the size 
may be gauged by the size of the tea-pot it is designed to 
cover. 

GENTLEMAN’S KNITTED SCARF. 

Materials.—Two skeins of Star Light Scotch yarn, any 
shade desired, also one skein of a contrasting color for the 
border ; two large bone or wooden needles. 

Cast on seventy stitches of the dark shade, and knit across 
plain once. 

First row—* five plain, seam 5 *, repeat from * to * all 
across. Do five rows like this. 

Then next row—* seam five, five plain * for next five rows, 
then change back, thus forming checks in the kniting. After 
four rows of checks are finished, put in the border; then 
make six rows of checks for border, and put back on con- 
tinuing the checks. Put border in at the other end also. 
Tie in fringe. 

—Eva M. Niles. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

Regimen is better than physic.— Voltaire. 

He that dies pays all debts.— Shakespeare. 

Spices smell best when bruised.—Bogatzky. 

Poverty is hard, but debt is horrible.-—.Spurgeon. 

Bad temper is its own scourge.—Charles Buxton. 

Where necessity ends curiosity begins.—/ohuson. 

Keep cool and you command everybody.—S¢. Just. 

Temperate anger well becomes the wise.—PAz/lemon. 

Agreeable advice is seldom useful advice.—J/assillon. 

It is double pleasure to deceive the deceiver.—Foxtaine. 

The best armour is to keep out of gunshot.—Zord Bacon. 

Heaven ne’er helps the man who will not act.—Sophocles. 

How strangely easy difficult things are.—Charles Buxton. 

The thirst of desire is never filled, nor fully satisfied.—Cizcero. 

Time and adversity are two powerful destroyers.—A. de Musset. 

The first step in debt is like the first step in falsehood.—Samuel 
Smiles. 

The greatest difficulties are where we are not looking for them. 
—Goethe. 

Our deeds determine us, as much as we determine our deeds.— 
George Eliot. 

Youth is in danger until it learns to look upon debts as furies.— 
Bulwer Litton. 

What we call our despair is often only the painful eagerness of 


Pass the strings of sixty chain between the rows of treble 


unfed hope.—George Eliot. 
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THE HANDS. 

A delicate, well-kept hand is one of the chief points of beauty ; 
therefore every woman who would add to her attractions should 
bestow careful attention to those details which affect not only her 
personal appearance, but reveal a refined and cultured mind. The 
gentlewoman of to-day is not a useless doll to show off fine clothes 
and jewels, but has many occupations, and devotes some part of 
her time to actual attention to her home, and is not above arranging 
and assisting in such matters as contribute to its beauty and har- 
monious effect. Thus, perhaps, she may have less delicate hands 
than the woman who does nothing at all; for, if constantly used 
even in such light matters as writing, painting, or sewing, they 
will be less white than if always in repose. But a little care will 
preserve soft, fine flesh, and daily attention will keep well-rounded 
and polished nails. 

The treatment necessary for some hands is not suitable for 
others, but all should see that their toilet necessaries are such as 
will assist in the care of the hands. If the hand is naturally white 
and delicate, you have only to guard against temporary disfigure- 
ments, such as stains, chilblains, and that soreness of the skin 
which is generally spoken of as chapped hands. For stains caused 
by ink, paints, fruit, and other similar things, you place a few 
drops of oil of vitriol in cold water, and wash the hands without 
soap; or, for lighter or more superficial stains, you take a little 
vaseline, and, after well rubbing the hands round and round, you 
wash in warm water with soap. Pumice-stone, as sold by the 
chemist, is useful on all washing-stands, as it quickly smooths 
down any hard surfaces, or rubs out slight stains or marks. 

Another necessary adjunct to the dressing-table is the little 
Parisian box used by the manicure, and which may be bought for 
a small sum of any chemist or perfumer. It contains a boat- 
shaped implement, covered in chamois leather, and furnished with 
a handle, and there is a tiny box of fine pink powder of a slightly 
gritty nature. You breathe on the nails, and then sprinkle them 
with the powder, and polish briskly on the chamois pad. But be- 
fore this process is reached, you must first use the other little im- 
plement, which is of ivory, with one end shaped almost like a pen, 
the other fitted with a small brush. In the center is a flat file, on 
which you carefully shape the tops of the nails, rounding them off 
at either side to follow the line of the finger.- Scissors should 
never be used for the finger-nails, as by cutting them you make 
the nails coarse and thick. With the ivory point you clean the 
finger-nails, and also gently push back the flesh to reveal the white 
crescent and to prevent the skin splitting and forming “hang 
nails,” which quickly appear if the skin adheres to the nail. 

Wash the hands always in warm water, and do not be sparing 
with the brush or the soap. If, in cold weather, your hands are 
liable to chap, keep a small pot of honey on the stand, and, just 
before you dry the hands, dip in a finger and well rub the hands 
round and round, give a slight rinse and dry carefully, dust a little 
oatmeal on them, and rub off with a dry towel. 

To whiten and soften thg hands, there is nothing equal to real 
almond paste ; and when I so emphatically say vea/, 1 mean that 
which is made from sweet and bitter almonds pounded ina mortar, 
and not of lard or other fatty substances mixed with almond oil, 
this composing the ordinary compound known as almond paste. 
For hands which are red and coarse, the following treatment will 
soon effect a change, but it must be persevered in, as it is quite im- 
possible to change the color and texture of the skin in a few days, 
and those who believe the wonderful assertions on some patent 
medicines must indeed be of a credulous nature. Once you get 
the improvement, it is not difficult to retain, but perseverance only 
will attain this. Your first precaution must be to use warm water 
always ; but if you are subject to rheumatism or chilblains, let it 
be of medium warmth only. Keep a pot of fine oatmeal and a 
puff on your washing-stand, dry the hands with a bath towel, rub 
briskly, and dust with oatmeal. At night use rather warmer water, 
apply a flesh or ordinary nail brush all over the hands, and, when 
quite dry, apply almond paste, and sleep in easy-fitting gloves. 
Chevrette gloves, with four or six buttons, are preferable to kid, 
which soon become greasy on the outside. A pair of these gloves 
will last for months if real almond paste is employed. 

To make good almond paste, obtain of sweet and bitter almonds 
each two ounces, pound to a paste, and work up with half an 
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ounce of Windsor soap cut in fine shreds. To this add two drams 
of spermaceti and half an ounce of oil of almonds; oil of berga- 
mot, twelve drops. Subject to gentle heat, stir well, and cool in 
china pots. 

A mixture of honey, lemon juice, and eau de cologne is exceed- 
ingly useful to whiten the hands when discolored by sun, wind, or 
work, and may be kept mixed for the purpose in a small toilet jar. 
Take a wineglassful of each ingredient, and mix well; then pour 
into the jar, and keep closely corked. This may be applied night 
or day, and the inside of the fingers rubbed with pumace-stone. 

Cold cream made with oil of almonds is a good substitute for 
almond paste, but does not whiten the hands so much, although it 
softens the skin. To make this, mix half an ounce each of white 
wax and spermaceti ; oil of almonds, four ounces ; orange or elder- 
flower water, two ounces. Before adding the latter, subject the 
ingredients to gradual heat, and, when liquid, add the orange 
water and stir gently. Stand in cold water to cool. Cold cream 
made from hog’s lard tends to coarsen the skin, when it becomes 
flabby and wrinkles soon form. Emolliments are of two kinds, 
namely: those which lie on the skin and form a poultice, and 
those which are of a light greasy nature and easily penetrate and 
fill up the pores. These latter should be avoided; therefore the 
almond paste and the cold cream of almonds should be selected 
in preference. 

When the hands are of good color, but the skin lacks softness, 
glycerine is useful, but it has no effect on the color. The hands 
may be, however, greatly improved in texture if, after the nightly 
wash, they are well coated with glycerine and dipped into oatmeal, 
or well powdered with the same. 

Gloves are, of course, necessary, and should fit well at the wrists, 
otherwise the loose oatmeal becomes disagreeable. Bran is sup- 
posed to have great influence on the skin, and some manicurés 
advise glycerine and bran which has been stewed in water. The 
bran is used quite moist, and is, therefore, of similar type to the 
bran poultice which our great-grandmothers used on the neck and 
arms, which, being daily exposed by the then fashionable décol- 
letée gown, were no doubt a source of some trouble to them. 

Some women suffer terribly from chilblains, which are not only 
painful, but, when they appear on the hands, cause great disfigure- 
ment. They are caused by frosted or congealed blood, which is 
difficult to disperse ; consequently the prevention is more simple 
than the cure. Immediately that cold and frosty weather sets in, 
take these simple precautions: Wear high, warm under-bodices, 
and, above all, let your dress sleeves be warmly lined, and let the 
sleeves reach to the wrist. A pretty fancy cuff will help greatly, 
and flannel or swansdown sleeve linings are advisable. Wear 
woolen stockings, well drawn up by suspenders, as cold feet affect 
the whole body, especially the head and hands. At night puta 
teaspoonful of spirit of ammonia in the water, and use a loofah or 
a flesh brush for five or ten minutes; then dry, and, if you do not 
sleep in gloves, wear warm cuffs under your nightgown, and white 
woolen sleeping socks. — 

Never plunge the hands into very cold or very hot water, and do 
not expose them to the air without stout gloves and a warm muff. 
Above all, attend to the wrists and arms, as wrapping the hands 
only is of little avail. Long, close-fitting armlets do more to pre- 
vent chilblains than any outward applications. If chilblains ap- 
pear in spite of or from neglect of these precautions, let not the 
first twinge be neglected. Get either of the following mixtures, 
and apply night and morning, or whenever the chilblain is trouble- 
some, and remember that friction, combined with a stimulating 
lotion, helps to disperse the chilblain: 

Lotion No. 1: Spirit of rosemary, five parts ; spirits of wine, one 
part. No. 2 lotion is more active, and consists of tincture cantha- 
rides, two drams; soap liniment, ten drams. On the first sign of 
redness or irritation, an excellent plan is to rub briskly with one 
of the lotions named, and to cover the part with adhesive plaster; 
but friction is earnestly advised, or if this is neglected until there 
are symptoms of their appearance, then apply a lotion and friction 
every two hours. 

Broken or ulcerated chilblains should be washed with tincture 
of myrrh in water ; but with care, and wearing warm clothing, chil- 
blains may be prevented, or at least will not reach beyond the first 


and easily cured stage.— The Lady. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


BROKEN PIECES OF THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
“Economy ” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for February 18, No. 73, 
has stirred up so many housekeepers to tell their experience in the 
matter of “saving the pieces ” of bread, that in order to give them 
all a hearing, we must fill our “ Cozy Corner” so full of bread 
crumbs as to exclude other matters, almost entirely for this issue. 
—Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have taken your invaluable magazine since the first number, or 
rather I sent for sample copy as soon as I heard of it, and sub- 
scribed forthwith and obtained all the back numbers, and now have 
them all bound up to the present year, or half year I should have 
said. I am an old, practical housekeeper. I find so many things 
which coincide with my own experience and also learn so many 
new things from each number that I wish to add my testimony. 
Every one of the appreciative things said by others I fully indorse. 

Perhaps I can help “ Economy” to dispose of some of the 
pieces of bread. I have a bag made of very thin muslin hanging 
in the kitchen pantry, a dry place. All broken pieces not suitable 
for milk toast or fried bread, are dropped into the bag as they ac- 
cumulate, and never allowed to go back into the bread box. They 
soon become perfectly dry and it is difficult to roll them fine with 
arolling pin. As I need them! put a quantity in a strong crash 
towel made into a bag, lay the bag on a board kept for the purpose 
and pound with a hammer until well broken to pieces. Then turn 
them out upon the board and the rolling pin will soon finish them. 
I usually keep a quantity ready for use and few days pass that 
they are not called upon. I drop two or three spoonfuls into the 
soup about half an hour before it is to be served. It gives “body” 
to the soup, which is agreeable. I much prefer bread crumbs to 
cracker crumbs for escaloped oysters. I add a small quantity to 
stewed tomatoes, cooking them well afterward ; great improvement 
my family think. Add a half cupful to the buckwheat batter in 
the morning after soaking them in water a half hour. I think any 
kind of griddle cakes are improved by a small quantity. If there 
is some fat in the hashed meat for breakfast hash, throw in a small 
handful of the crumbs adding a little more moisture than other- 
wise, cooking slowly and stirring often. Economy’s family “ will 
not eat bread pudding,” neither will mine, by that name. But I 
make a “queen of puddings” and some of them will take a sec- 
ond dish. I make it thus: One quart of milk scalded; when 
partly cool add one coffeecupful of fine bread crumbs, sugar to 
taste, four well beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, grated rind and juice of small lemon. Bake in 
moderate oven until it will not stick to knife blade. Good either 
hot or cold. Whites of two of the eggs can be reserved for mer- 
ingue if desired. The look is improved by a nicely browned mer- 
ingue on the top. I sometimes take a pint of bread crumbs sea- 
soned with a small piece of butter, salt and pepper to taste; a 
sprinkling of some sweet herb improves it. Moisten with milk 
and bake half an hour. All who like the stuffing for poultry will 
like this dish even without the turkey, especially the children. 

ITHaca, N. Y. Mrs. W. W. S. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Of a good housekeeper we can truthfully say, “She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness,” neither does she squander her husband’s earnings in 
“riotous living,” but practices economy in all things. One of the 
small things is knowing how to utilize stale bread. 

In all families no matter how well managed, there are often 
“left over slices” and ends of loaves, that frequently find their 
way into the swill barrel, or are thrown into the fire and burned up. 
There is no need of an ounce of stale bread being thus wasted, 
when so many delicious dishes can be made of them. 

Many families are not fond of bread puddings and where this is 


the case it is worse than folly to waste eggs, sugar, milk, season. 
ing and time in making a dish that will not be eaten. 

An inexperienced cook often spoils an otherwise good bread 
pudding, by putting in more bread than the recipe calls for thereby 
making it stiff and unpalatable. For those who are fond of a good 
bread pudding I would suggest that they try the following: 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS.—One pint of bread crumbs soaked in a quart 
of milk, a cupful of sugar, yolks of four eggs, the yellow from the rind 
of afresh lemon, a piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg. Bake til] 
done. Beat the four whites toa stiff froth, adding a cupful of sugar; 
stir in the juice of alemon. When the pudding is baked spread overa 
layer of acid jelly, then the meringue. Set in the oven to brown slightly, 
When cold serve with cold cream or a sauce. 

SPANISH FRITTERS.—Pare the crust from a stale loaf, cut in slices 
an inch thick. Beat up the yolks of three eggs with a pint of sweet 
milk in which put a teaspoonful of salt. Have your skillet hot and put 
in a half tablespoonful of lard. Dip slices in milk, and fry a nice light 
brown, then you can send a delicious dish steaming hot to the table, 
that I think will be appreciated by every member of the family whose 
digestion is perfect. 

CREAM Toast.—For a family of six I take a stale loaf or what is 
equivalent to it in left over slices (we have two growing boys in the 
family, understand). Before toasting my bread I put on a quart of milk 
to boil, containing two tablespoonfuls of butter. Just before it comes 
to a boil, stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour made into a smooth paste 
with a little water or milk and a teaspoonful of salt. Great ¢are should 
be taken to prevent the milk scorching. When all the bread is toasted, 
dip each slice in hot milk or water. Put in a hot dish and pour over the 
mixture. 

Now having disposed of the stale loaves and good slices, | will 
tell how I use the ends and broken pieces. 

STUFFED BEEF STEAK.—A double handful of bread crumbs, a little 
thyme and sage, pepper, salt, a tablespoonful of butter. Beat the steak 
well, mix the ingredients and spread over the steak. Roll up and tic at 
each end and in the center. Put in astove pan and pour in water to 
prevent burning. Cook inside the stove and baste frequently. Thicken 
the gravy with a spoonful of crumbs. An excellent dish to set before a 
hungry family. 

Meat Cakes.—If you have any cold meat (if underdone all the bet- 
ter) chop fine,adding as much soaked stale bread, season with pepper 
and salt, mixwell and fry in a greased hot skillet. 

Often when I have a roast of veal or beef for dinner, I makea 
stuffing, as for turkey, seasoning with herbs, salt, pepper, and but- 
ter. Putinapan and place in the oven long enough to get hot 
through. Help with the roast and gravy, and you will find both 
improved by the addition of the dressing ; fora change I sometimes 
spread the dressing over the top of the roast. This is very nice 
indeed, and makes the meat go farther. 

Some day (ironing day for instance) gather up every thing you 
happen to have in the shape of bread. Scraps of bread, rolls, 
biscuits, no matter how hard and dry, so there is no mould on 
them. Putina large dripping pan, set in the oven with the door 
left open; precautions must be taken to prevent burning. Let 
them stay till perfectly crisp; when cold put on the moulding 
board and roll till like cracker meal, put in fruit cans, and you will 
have your crumbs always ready for breading cutlets, scalloping 
oysters, making croquettes, thickening tomatoes, etc. One more 
recipe and I am through. This is excellent. 

BucKWHEAT CAKES.—A half hour before mixing the batter take a 
pint of stale bread, cover with hot water. When ready to mix your 
buckwheat, mash the lumps out of the bread, add a quart of buck- 
wheat flour, a tablespoonful of sugar, same of salt, a cupful of home 
made yeast. Mix with warm water. In the morning thin with milk, 
and you will have delightful cakes for breakfast, which are to my way 
of thinking, far superior to all buckwheat. The bread and milk makes 
them brown nicely, and with good maple syrup, the only fault to be 
found with them is, as the old woman said: ‘They are gone before a 
body would surmise.” 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. A.C. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Replying to the question of “ Economy” in your “Cozy Corner” 
as to what to do with pieces of bread, I would advise her to take a 
quart of dry pieces, moisten in cold water, mix until soft and 
smooth, add water or milk, yeast, one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
half teacupful of molasses, with flour enough to make two medium 
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loaves, proceeding as with ordinary bread, and she will produce an 
excellent loaf that is some like, and my family think better than 
graham. I would like to hear of her success. M. E. E. 

Cuase’s LAKE, N.Y. | 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to tell “ Economy” of Buffalo, N. Y., how I use 
stale bread, when (as is seldom the case) I have any. If her 
family will not eat bread pudding let her try sweet bread omelet. 
Take one cupful of soaked bread, one cupful of milk, half a cup- 
ful of sugar, quarter of a teaspoonful of lemon or vanilla extract, 
and three eggs beaten separately, the whites added lightly just 
before putting in the oven; bake in a buttered dish. Another way 
is cider toast. Toast slices of stale bread, put into a soup 
tureen or deep dish, heat the cider to boiling point, and to a quart 
add a generous lump of butter, one third of a nutmeg grated, and 
half a cup of sugar, pour over the toast, cover a minute or so and 
serve; it should be about like milk toast and is a very nice simple 
dessert for a winter night. All sorts and kinds of stale bread, 
can be dried in the oven till a rich brown and then pounded fine, it 
is very wholesome, and most children like it very much, in either 
salted or sweetened milk, and not only the children but many of 
older ones of the household. Last, but not least, use your stale 
bread in making bread; take only the inside, rejecting all crusts, 
(which can be dried) soak as for turkey dressing, and use in place 
of potato. These are a few ways to use up pieces, and I hope the 
suggestions will be of use. A. R. W. 

ORANGE, N. J. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Put broken pieces and crumbs of bread upon a plate and dry 
in the warming oven of the stove or range. When a plate full has 
accumulated, and is thoroughly dry, turn on the molding board 
and roll fine. Put in an empty fruit can or paper bag and if kept 
ina dry place, they will be good for a long time, and very conven- 
ient for a variety of uses, two of which I will give. They make an 
excellent dressing for turkey, and other kinds of meat when dress- 
ingis used. Sufficently moisten the crumbs before using. The 
second is a recipe copied from Marion Harland, and called 
“Grandpa’s Favorite :” One quart of milk, two cupfuls of stale 
bread crumbs, one good handful of flour, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, three eggs well beaten, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Work the bread and milk smooth, stir in the butter and eggs, then 
the salt, lastly just enough flour to bind the mixture. If too thick 
add milk. Take care they do not stick to the griddle. One-half 
of the recipe will make griddle cakes enough for three persons. 

B. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Cold bread was one of my “griefs of mind” until I took to 
making batter cakes out of it. Crumble it up and measure with a 
pint cup precisely as you would measure flour, and make into 
cakes either with milk and eggs or set it to rise over night with 
yeast like buckwheat. The only difference is you put the proportion 
of milk or water in first and let it soak awhile then beat smooth, 
or mix smooth with your hand. My family are fastidious eaters, 
but they never failed to eat all the cold bread cakes that I made. 

HILLsBoro, N. C. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In response to “ Economy’s request for a way to use pieces of 
dry bread, I send my recipe for Brod Glosse (Bread Dumplings) 
which we like very much. Put the bread to soak in water until 
' Soft, then squeeze out with the hands, and to one quart of bread 
adda little milk, one egg (two of course makes them better) but- 

ter the size of a walnut, one teaspoonful of sugar and flour to 
“make the right consistency so stiff as not to fall apart when 
dropped in water. To be dropped in boiling water with a spoon 
»and cooked about five minutes. They are very nice as a course 
> for dinner with any kind of stewed fruit. If any are left they are 
good fried for breakfast or luncheon. 5. 3. 

Peru, ILL. 


Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING : 
Economy ” wishes for some hints as to using up any broken 
and irregular pieces of bread. 


P. ANCAKES.—One of the best ways is to make bread pancakes. Take 
about a pint of stale bread, pour milk over it and let it soak till it can be 
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beaten fine. After beating the bread fine add eggs, baking powder ina 
little flour and milk to make a thin batter. These cakes are very light. 
It is a treat in our family when there is enough stale bread for bread 
pancakes. 

FriED BREAD.—Another way is to cut the bread into small cubes and 
fry (I use butter to fry them with) to eat with soup. Stale toast if it is 
not burned can be used in this manner. 

LEMON PuDDING.—A very nice lemon pudding can be made that no 
one will suspect of being a “ bread pudding.’’ One quart of milk, four 
eggs, one pint of bread crumbs, lump of butter size of a walnut, one 
teacupful of granulated sugar, juice of a lemon and half the grated peel. 
Soak the crumbs in the milk. If the bread is very stale, it may require 
a little more milk as the pudding should not be made too stiff. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs and the white of one. Add to the crumbs, beat hard. 
Add butter melted, and beat hard again. Mix lemon juice and peel 
with the sugar. Add to other ingredients. Mixall together well. Bake 
in a buttered dish. When almost done and well set all through, spread 
with a meringue made of the whites beaten with a little sugar. Brown 
the meringue lightly. To be eaten cold with cream and sugar. 

Fic Puppinc.—The bread can be used for a fig pudding. It is very 
nice to use the crumbs instead of flour to make a cabinet pudding. 

BREAD SCALLoPs.—Nice scallops can be made with almost any kind 
of cold vegetables and bread crumbs. 

Meat DreEssInGc.—The stale bread will make nice dressing for veal or 
mutton. Make dressing seasoned according to your own taste, shape 
into a loaf, dredge with flour and put in one corner of the dripping with 
the veal or mutton that is baking. 

Leap City, DAKOTA. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I noticed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of February 18 a request by 
“Economy” that some one would tell her “ what to do with pieces 
of dry bread that will accumulate in the bread-box.” I will men- 
tion three ways that I use dry bread, beside those that she men- 
tions. I dry all the bits in a slow oven, and roll, sift, and put them 
into a glass jar, with cover, where they will keep until used: 


NuMBER ONE.—Pare and core tart apples; chop fine. Add an equal 
amount of bread-crumbs, a generous piece of warmed butter, sugar to 
taste, and spice, if you like it (I prefer the natural taste of the apple) ; 
stir all together. Add water enough to moisten, and bake in a moderate 
oven, covering until nearly done; then uncover, and brown, Make a 
liquid or hard sauce to eat with it. Chopped pie-plant is nice cooked in 
the same manner. A little cinnamon is an addition. Cooked fruit can 
be used. Prunes, cranberries, pears, or other fruit can be used. 

NuMBER Two.—Blackberries, blueberries, or whortleberries can be 
used for this. Put the berries ina porcelain kettle to stew, sweetening 
and flavoring to suit the taste. Meanwhile toast slices of dry bread a 
light brown; butter each slice as toasted, lay them in your serving-dish, 
and pour over the hot, stewed berries. Cover the dish, and the juice 
will soak through the toast. Canned berries can be heated and used. 
Serve hot. 

NuMBER THREE.—Break into small pieces as much macaroni as is 
needed, rinse in cold water, put into a farina boiler, add boiling water to 
cover, and salt. When tender, turn into the colander todrain. Put a 
layer in a pudding-dish ; add bits of butter, bread crumbs, pepper and 
salt, another layer of macaroni, finishing with the bread crumbs, butter, 
pepper, and salt. Pour over enough sweet milk to moisten all through, 
and set into the oven tq heat through and brown. Serve hot. 

Macaroni is called very healthful, and there are many ways of 
preparing it. I see one doctor says that “a man who eats a pound 
of macaroni a day will never die a drunkard. People eat too much 
meat, which stimulates, and more stimulant is craved. We ought 
to eat more vegetables and grains.” Mw. a 

Lynn, MAss. 


F. M. G. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Economy,” of Buffalo, N. Y., in the February 18 edition of 
Goop HousEKEEPING asks how to use pieces of bread that will 
accumulate in the bread-box. I send a receipt for a pudding. It 
is very nice, and cheap as well, and my family are fond of it : 

APPLE PuppING.—-Put a layer of bread crumbs in the bottom of a 
pudding-dish ; next a layer of sliced apples; over this sprinkle sugar, a 
little cinnamon, adding small pieces of butter, another layer of bread 
crumbs, then apples, alternating in this way until the dish is full, having 
apples, sugar, spice, and butter on the top. Take two cupfuls of milk, 
add two well-beaten eggs, and pour over the pudding. Bake forty-five 
minutes. Serve with whipped cream, or any pudding sauce you prefer. 


CouNcIL BLUFFs, lowa. “ GRACE HAWTHORNE.” 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL, 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


99.—A WAVERLEY NOVEL PARTY. 


The following Anagram comprises fifty characters to be found 
in Scott’s Waverley Novels, and a correct solution must place 
each in its proper place as numbered. 


1. Every card a whirl. 26. Sold a tin case for nibs. 

2. Bred for my great. 27. Then city morals. 

3. We first razed Ulam. 28. Jovial Mr. Lemel. 

4. Nic talked warm. 29. The pepper fell on a needy A. 
5. Led the reb’s pony. 30. Josh, weep on. 

6. His is a perfect iron. 31. Nan drove in a. 

7. Gild us a red block. 32. To noble to call. 

8. Say ripe hemp. 33- Try a nice tin map. 

g. Lady Drew, we rave. 34. O, greyling branch. 
10. Moore, cut this silk tart. 35. I call Josh a rig. 

11. Jack N. unload both. 36. Run, hold up her end log. 
12. When near dry. 37. Mr. T. oils a gun. 

13. I use a Darrow ball. 38. We smell our toy pet lily. 
14. Nor was that blot. 39. Ed can call pet vain. 

15. A very lame N. 40. Martin Lion. 

16. And robe is reward. 41. Put a tack in Marc. 

17. He crazed all. How so? 42. Briny foot scales. 

18. Bring the linen gland. 43. This bad girl has one sole. 
19. Get a wire belt block. 44. Then I trod longer. 
20. Mind and not die. 45. Don’t murmur at one. 
21. Ina big bursted boiler. 46. Malay Crowbar. 
22. Shem raved worse until. 47- Ho! culla card. 

23. Oval from Rica. 48. I burn most ale. 

24. Joins her forts. 49. Lear did bann more. 

25. Five red cars in Ware. 50. Pi hit some brown pills. 

PRIZES. 


To the First correct solution of the above Anagram, a copy of 
*Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book 
published of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Third, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “ Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” “ Six Cups 
of Coffee,” and “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of any Single Volume of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of “A Waverley Novel Party.” 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 74.) 


92,.—ENIGMA. 
Answer.— 
16, 6, 3, 8, 12.—Goose. 
5, 2, 13, 11.—Hope. 
4, 7, 10, 9.—Duke. 
I, 14, 15.—Gin. 
Whole.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


93.-LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


I, an M. D., one day, called on an intimate friend whose maid 
Penelope 0 fen (1) ed the door (2). I found my friend letting his 
foot rest (3) ona table, while he was /oumge (4) ing in a grate (5) 
chair. He was a ro dust (6) man, but this sz// (7) ness had changed 
him. I said “this is the first 72% (8) ling I have had of this at 
tack (9). Do you have much Jane (10)?” “Yes,” he said, “do be 
chair (11) (i) tab/e (charitable) (12) and give me something to stop it.” 


Summoning the maid, I said “Go to the Pentray (pantry) (13) 
and get me a glass.” 

Then to my friend I said “ Don’t let the drugget (14) stale. Don’t 
let enwiper (Pen wipe her) (15) hands on this shade (16) or d/otter 
(blot her) (17) letter on this paper, or rzdder (rub her) (18) fingers on 
the table cover. Ruder (Rule her) (19) well and firmly.” 

On parting, my friend gave me some reading maz¢ (20) ter and said 
“First read the bookcase (21) it is interesting; let the pper 
weight (22).” 

94.—PROBLEMS. 

Answers.— 

1. Twenty times. 

2. Twenty-six, the characters representing “ V1” being hidden 
by the second hand. 


95.—ENIGMA. 


Answer.—The letter E. L. F.B 
96.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Moon-beam. 
97.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Pan-cake. 


98.—TRANSPOSITION, ETC. 
Answer.—Stars, Tars, Tar, Rat, Art, Tray. 


THE MORAL ASPEOT OF A GOOD DINNER. 


There is a certain class of persons who seem to think they show 
their superiority by affecting an indifference to the pleasures of a 
good table. We hear people boastfully saying, ‘ We live as plainly 
as possible. We have no time to devote to cooking.” A daintily 
served, well-cooked dinner may be just as much a proof of the su- 
perior refinement and culture of the individual as any intellectual 
task. The hireling hand can never take the place of the mistress. 
It is utterly futile to expect a crude servant will cook and serve a 
dinner properly. The difference between a family of healthy chil- 
dren and a family of sickly children, the difference between cles- 
pondency and hope often lies in the hands of the cook, and yet 
some mothers relegate this responsibility to a “green girl.” The 
entire life is sometimes wrecked by ill-health and health is often 
wrecked by poorly cooked food or poorly-selected food or some ig- 
norance of a fundamental law of food supply. It is not enough to 
supply “ plain food ” if this means a monotonous diet of bread and 
butter, meat and potatoes. There are other articles that offer va- 
riety, that are just as inexpensive. It is the housekeeper’s duty to 
see that there is variety on her table. The appetites of her house- 
hold should never flag or be cloyed with sameness. Every one 
who sits at the dinner table of the true housewife “respects his 
dinner” if he is a healthy individual and has not been spoiled by 
dyspepsia. A housewife has no reason to scorn her work because 
it is not intellectual. It is senseless for her to neglect her mission 
at home as of minor importance. No housekeeper can provide the 
proper food and a variety of it without giving fully one-hal! her 
time to the task. The increase of saloons in our great cities is due 
without doubt to the miserably cooked food of the poorer tenement 
districts. In the districts where living facilities are worst does the 
saloon flourish most successfully. Men with their bodies weak- 
ened by insufficient food or unwholesome food and their minds in- 
flamed by stimulants easily become desperate, dangerous indi- 
viduals. In the country where the air is pure, the food supply 
fresh, and the cooking, even among the poorer people, is done with 
more care, there are no anarchists and comparatively little in- 
temperance. Unless the body is kept strong and healthy, the mind 
becomes prone to eccentricities of various kinds. A well balanced 
mind is always a mind which is nourished by a healthy body. 

“Sir, respect your dinner, idolize it, enjoy it, and you wil! be 
many hours in the week, many weeks in the year and many years 
in your life happier."—V. Y. Tribune. 


A PATENT for the manufacture of artificial maple sugar has been 
issued. It is made by adding to a gallon of ordinary sugar syrup 
three tablespoonfuls of a decoction made from hickory bark. The 
inventor says that this syrup cannot be distinguished from the 


genuine maple syrup. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


New York City. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. MARCH 17, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 


filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | 


New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue} in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and not a discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


HOME STUDY. 

Some people cannot study without being incited by others to 
do it. It is not every one who has the student’s instinct, and 
for such persons various associations are formed for stimulating 
the study of literature and science at home. The Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home has headquarters at Boston and has 
many correspondents throughout the country. There is a his- 
tory department and others devoted to English literature, art, 
botany, geology, physical geography, sanitary science, mathe- 
matics, German, French, etc. 

The society was founded in 1873, and its object is to induce 
women to form the habit of devoting some part of every day to 
study of a systematic and thorough kind. Nearly two hundred 
ladies give their services in the instruction by correspondence, 
each being furnished with lists of books, as well as with printed 
directions and constantly communicating with the head of her 
department, so that uniformity is secured and each student is 
treated individually with regard to her special needs. The feat- 
ures are a monthly correspondence, the habit of making memory 
notes, and frequent examinations on topics or books, the student 
being on honor not to refer to her books in answering. The 
dues are one-half cent a day and the postage on the returning 
volumes, the whole cost amounting to about two dollars for a 
term of eight months. There is besides an admission fee of 
three dollars, which entitles one to take all the courses of study 
on payment of the other charges mentioned. The address of 
this society is 41 Marlboro street. 

The existence of this society, of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, of the Agassiz Association, of the Correspond- 
ence University, and of associations for a similar purpose, all 
with a large membership and doing excellent work, proves that 
there is a real need for them and that they are of permanent 
usefulness. Under their stimulus hundreds of girls and women 
in all parts of the country have become more intelligent and 
have acquired the habit of independent and well directed study. 


FRAUDS AGAINST WOMEN. 

Working gentlewomen are finding out the many frauds by which 
they have been swindled and charitable associations are taking 
pains to publish their cruelly deceitful character. One trap is that 
which advertises to give out fancy work for women to do at home 
at a good return for their labor. From $10 to $15 a week are guar- 
anteed, and on the circulars sent out is a list of some of the prices 
paid for embroidery, which are high. Some struggling woman 
sends a letter of inquiry and the answer states that a sample of the 
work must be sefit before she is taken into regular employ, the ma- 
terials to be furnished by the fraudulent advertiser. For these a 
dollar is required, and if the woman sends the money she receives 
a small package containing a bit of cotton velvet, six inches square, 
with a spray of flowers stamped upon it, a similarly stamped piece 
of felt, a little silk thread of two or three colors, and one needle. 
The whole package cost, perhaps, five cents. From the “instruc- 
tions” it is usually impossible to tell what the work is to be and 
most women give up in despair. But those who persevere in work- 
ing out some result are lured on to deposit $5, and in a short time 
learn that they have been swindled. 

Another scheme is for a woman to advertise for girls to help her 
in making scarfs, paying them nothing while they are learning the 
business. When a girl learns what little there is to learn and wants 
wages, she is discharged and another “learner” is put on in her 
place. It is said that the pay for making scarfs has been reduced 


F. B. 
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one half within two or three years by this competition of unpaid 
apprentices. Another audacious swindle is that of a woman who 
advertises to teach lace making for $5, and her victims number 
hundreds every year. An extensive swindle is the telegraph in- 
struction bureau, which leads the dupe to understand that she will 
be taught to be an expert telegraph operator in a very short time 
and will be given a salaried situation afterward. Many girls have 
been swindled out of $40 to $50 apiece in this way. 

In New York the Working Women’s Protective Union, at 19 
Clinton Place, and in Boston the Women’s Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union, investigate these fraudulent advertisements without 
charge and use their utmost endeavors to protect women from 
being swindled by them. Philadelphia, too, has such a protective 
union, and probably all the women’s exchanges in various parts of 
the country do the same work. The beneficiaries of these associa- 
tions are sewing women, typewriters and stenographers who cannot 
collect their pay from shyster lawyers, actresses who can get no 
money from managers, washerwomen and waiters whose employers 
try to beat them out of their dues, fan and necktie makers who are 
working for a bare subsistence, and many of the other dependent 
women who are made the victims of the heartless sharks who prey 
upon those who have to work for a living. 

Before a woman answers an advertisement offering to give her 
employment at home, she ought to apply to a protective union to 
ascertain the character of the advertiser, as also should working 
women whose employers are trying to cheat them out of their 
wages. It is a noble service these unions are doing, and it is grati- 
fying to note that their success is as great as their financial endow- 
ment will permit. 


FUNERAL REFORMS. 

An undenominational burial reform association has been organ- 
ized in New York at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. De Costa 
of St. John the Evangelist’s church. Its object is to exercise 
economy and simplicity in everything pertaining to the funeral ; 
to use plain hearses, and to abandon crape, scarfs, feathers, velvet 
trappings and the like; to avoid all unchristian and heathenish 
emblems and the use of floral decorations beyond a few cut 
flowers. Eating-and drinking in connection with funerals is to 
be discouraged and none but immediate members of the family 
are to be allowed to accompany the body to the grave. It is 
tended to use only such material for coffins as will decay rapidly, 
to substitute burial plots for family vaults. and in every way to 
promote the rapid dissolution of the body to its original elements. 


BAD HABITS. 

The filthy habit of chewing tobacco, which gave Dickens such 
provocation to caricature in the people of this country, is fading 
out of existence, under the better sense of later generations and 
the influence of women. Manufacturers of tobacco say that the 
habit is becoming as obsolete as snuff taking, except among 
workingmen and the elder men who learned when it wns more 
in fashion. It is said that in Chicago and St. Louis tobacco 
chewing is now regarded as vulgar by persons who make any 
pretensions to social standing, and many of the devices employed 
by men to overcome the habit are amusing. They chew gum, 
slipery elm, licorise root, and so forth, and have to make a 
potent resistence to the force of the tobacco habit. 

Nothing more strongly than this marks the influence of women 
over the habits of men. Women, with their ‘natural neatness 
and cleanliness, will tolerate tobacco chewing only as they must; 
while men who have already learned to chew may not be cast 
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out, the young men can be made to feel that they are not 
regarded with as much tenderness and esteem as _ tobacco 
chewers, as they would be if they had not formed the habit. But 
smoking, against whom women do not discriminate, seems to be 
on the increase. It seems as if man had got to have one habit 
of this kind or another. A chewer is at it all the time and the 
habit can hardly be considered an ornament of the household; 
but a smoker indulges but a few times a day, and, even if at 
home, does not create much, if any, offence. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOoUuSEKEEPING is the most valuable publication for your 
family that you can have in your house.—Fiére and Fabric. 


We really do not understand how a housekeeper can get along 
without this valuable magazine.—Springfield (1l.) State Register. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING keeps right along teaching and encourag- 
ing house-wifely arts. It should be in every family.—Sterling 
(Z11.) Gazette. 


No magazine for house-workers is quoted more than Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and few contain more varied and practical articles. 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is filled to overflowing with good things 
for the house mother. The articles are all timely and helpful, anc 
many a women finds her daily burdens lightened by the homely 
truths printed in its pages.— Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, always the most popular visitor to the 
household, abaunds with useful information for the housekeeper, 
and instructive and entertaining reading for the home circle. It 
stands pre-eminent as a household journal.—A/lbany (XN. Y.) 
Sunday Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING deserves to have the large circulation in 
this country which it undoubtedly enjoys in its own. We con- 
stantly meet in its columns hosts of valuable housekeeping 
wrinkles, and our people at home insist upon having the volumes 
bound as completed.—London (Eng.) Paper and Printing Trades 
Journal. 


Good housekeepers, should provide themselves with that ad- 
mirable adjunct to success, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. It is practical, 
economical and yet liberal in valuable culinary suggestions, in- 
valuable alike to the novice and the expert. It contains a vast 
deal of prudent, careful experience in kitchen management, while 
in literary and other directions it is equally commendable.—M/7/ford 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING grows in favor steadily and it is one of 
the things that our busy housekeepers cannot afford to do without. 
Nearly all subjects are treated, and by most competent writers, 
whether pertaining to the parlor, dining room, or kitchen, and they 
are handled so skillfully that even a novice in any of these depart- 
ments cannot fail if the advice given is closely followed. The 
children are provided with a “ puzzle department ” which is always 
appreciated by them, and there are several poems, making it, in 
all, one of the most readable, and most desirable of our household 
magazines.—7he Household. 


The Springfield, Mass., Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to reach 
as near perfection as possible. We can imagine nothing of the 
kind more complete and practical. It is marked by strong, good 
sense, and its articles are clear and concise. It should be in every 
home in the world. Every article shows the result of practical ex- 
perience and dilligent study. The simplicity, accurateness, and 
brevity of its directions make it indispensable, and its publishers 
are rendering a good service to humanity. It has no nonsense, 
and can be recommended to all. We consider it the most useful 
and valuable publication ever published.—Sa/em (Mass.) Observer. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING BITs OF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANCY. 


Itis now the thing in Boston to have pomegranates on the 
dinner table. 

The Norwich Bzdletin editor, having received a gift of dough- 
nuts, thanks the “ doughnor.” 


A reduced gentlewoman in New York earns her living by super- 
tending novices’ dinner parties. 

Mme. Vaquelin says that French children keep very bad hours, 
feed irregularly, eat everything, and are washed but once a week. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie is reported as advising young women to seek 
employment in drawing rather than liteature. Engraving and 
illustrating are fields less crowded and offering a better chance 
to women. 


The parlor or “ talking-room ” was introduced in the time of 
Henry VIII. Here it was that dames took refuge, when the 
dinner had advanced beyond prudent limits, as it invariably did 
before the finish. 


A lady in a town near Boston who was arranging a cook book to 
be sold at a fair, took a novel way of advertising the book by send- 
ing around to all her friends specimens of the doughnuts made 
from one of the receipts. 


The head nurse of the Children’s Hospital in London says that 
the six general qualifications for a good nurse are “ presence of 
mind, gentleness, accuracy, memory, observation, and forethought.” 
She finds it “a popular female delusion” that every woman is 
born a nurse. 


There are professional cooks in Paris who make a business of 
tasting and inspecting dishes at private houses. The cook, when 
ordered to a house where a great dinner is under way, looks, smells, 
tastes of, orders a little salt in this soup, a bit of sugar in that sauce, 
a flavor of onion in the other salad, and so on. 


Lecturers and others whose occupation forces them to travel and 
sleep in strange beds will do well to imitate Wendell Phillips, who, 
in the winter, always carried a big woollen bag, into which, on go- 
ing to bed, he got feet first, and then tied the bag around his neck. 
He said this was the only way to avoid getting a fatal chill between 
the damp sheets of the average country hotel. 


To preserve natural flowers by the wax solution process, dip the 
flowers in melted paraffine, withdrawing them quickly. The liquid 
should only be just hot enough to maintain its fluidity, and the 
flowers should be dipped one at a time, held by the stalks, and 
moved about for an instant to get rid of air bubbles. Fresh cut 
flowers, free from moisture, make excellent specimens in this way. 


A new occupation has been devised for young women delicately 
reared, but who, by adverse fortune, have been thrown upon their 
own resources. It is to clean bric-d-brac in the great mansions 
of New York. They are‘called bric-A-brac clearners, and have 
brushes made expressly for their duties. The business requires 
a delicate touch, great care in handling the articles and excellent 
taste in arranging them. 

If the condensed breath collected on the cool window panes of a 
room where a number of persons have been assembled be burned, 
a smell as of singed hair will show the presence of organic matter; 
and if the condensed breath be allowed to remain on the windows 
for a few days, it will be found, on examination by a microscope, 
that it is alive with animalcules. The inhalation of air containing 
such putrescent matter causes untold complaints which might be 
avoided by a circulation of fresh air. 


Of the millions of travelers who have partaken of the luscious 
sandwich as they traveled through life and dined at the gorgeous 
railway lunch counter, few probably know where this hunger- 
annihilating viand got its unique name. The sandwich is the in- 
vention of Lord Sandwich, an English aristocrat, who was such an 
inveterate gambler that he would not leave the gaming-table, and 
had slices of meat placed between slices of bread, which he 
devoured during the progress of the games. 


Philadelphia claims to make and eat more candy in proportion 


to population than any other city in the country. There are 87 
manufacturers and wholesalers and 1,200 retailers, and they use 


more than $1,000,000 of capital and consume 100,000 tons of sugar 
every year. Caramels are a great specialty of the trade in that 
city. For other places much chocolate and walnut candy and 
many gum drops are made. Six tons of gum drops were shipped 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg the week before Christmas. Brook- 
lyn makes the most chewing gum, it is said, and Boston eats the 
most of it. 


A new definition of an epicure and epicurism has been given by 
a San Francisco writer, who says the art of epicurism consists in 
the ability to get pleasure out of the most commonplace articles of 
food by preparing and eating them properly. Of course, the 
epicure prefers champertin to macon, canvasback duck to roast 
goose, for the same reason that he prefers the fragrance of a wood 
violet to that of a coarse hot house flower: but on the other hand, 
he alone knows what an oriental rose garden of magic perfumes 
may be found in the simplest crust of whole meal or graham bread 
and buttter. 


Some time ago a number of Detroit physicians conceived the 
idea of adopting the contract system. That is of contracting to 
look after the health of a certain number of families charging each 
family $10 a year. The scheme appeared to work well, and the 
doctors thought they had discovered a bonanza, as they had taken 
care to make the contract only with healthy families. But they 
were accused of unprofessional conduct by some of their brethren, 
and one of them was tried. He was acquitted, however, and the 
contract: system has apparently come to stay in Detroit. It is 
likely also to be tried in other cities. 


From the report of the microscopist of the Department of 
Agriculture it appears that wool may be made perfectly moth-proof 
by treating it with the sulphuric acid of commerce. The wool 
may remain in the acid several hours without appearing to un- 
dergo any change, as far as is revealed by microscope. When 
treated in mass in a bath of sulphuric acid, strength of 60 degrees 
B., for several minutes, and afterward quickly washed in a week 
solution of soda, and finally in pure water and dried, it feels rough 
to the fingers, owing to the separation of the scales but they re- 
sume their natural position and appear finer.—J/erchant World. 

In speaking of occupations for young women, the New York 
Sun says that it may be said that there is now a generous contin- 
gent of them employed in New York as “ gray-hair pullers.” What 
the red flannel garment is to the round-eyed, short-horned bull, the 
first indications of silvery hair are to some of the fashionable 
women of New York. It is then that the “gray-hair puller ” is 
sent for, and from that time until society is called upon to notice 
for a moment the death of the fashionable one, the “ gray-hair 
puller” is with her at certain intervals, charging so much an hour 
for extracting what many think is the halo and glory of a woman’s 
matronly days. 


Physicians agree that the poison conveyed by human teeth is 
one of the most annoying that they have to deal with. One of 
them writes: “ I have under my attention severe and most compli- 
cated cases of blood poisoning, in which the patient had but 
slightly abraided the hand in the course of a fight by striking the 
knuckles against the teeth of his opponent. I have known hands 
thus poisoned only saved from amputation by the application of all 
the resources of science. ‘Tobacco or whiskey or derangement of 
the stomach from many other causes may be responsible for this 
poisonous condition of the teeth; and I am not prepared to say 
that a man with good health and a clean, sweet mouth would not 
convey the poison.” 

An American lady who attended a court reception at St. Peters- 
burg writes : “ We approached the Empress through 3,000 officials. 
First through superb state departments, each blazing with a thou- 
sand wax tapers and gorgeous with priceless hangings, malachite 
pillars, works of art and tropical flowers and ferns. At last we 
entered the throne room, and there, surrounded by a sea of 
splendor, stood the Empress, herself a moving mass of diamonds. 
She was the most dazzling sight of all. On her head was a crown 
once worn by the great Elizabeth. She was enough of herself to 
take the breath out of a body, but, surrounded as she was by 
Grand Duchesses, each one ablaze with jewels worth a kingdom, 
she was the most wonderful sight I ever witnessed in my life. | 
did not know a mortal could look so magnificent.” 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE OLD FIRE-PLACE. 


The blessed old fire-place! how bright it appears 
As back to my boyhood I gaze, 

O’er the desolate waste of the vanishing years, 
From the gloom of these lone latter days ; 

Its lips are as ruddy, its heart is as warm, 
To my fancy, to-night, as of yore, 

When we cuddled around it, and smiled at the 

storm, 

As it showed its white teeth at the door. 


I remember the apple that wooed the red flame, 
‘Till the blood bubbled out of its cheek ; 
And the passionate pop corn that smothered its 
shame, 
Till its heart split apart with a shriek ; 
I remember the Greeks and the Trojans who 
fought 
In their shadowy shapes on the wall, 
And the yarn, in thick tangles, my fingers held 
taut, 
While my mother was winding the ball. 


I remember the cat that lay cozy and curled 
ly the jamb, where the flames flickered high, 
And the sparkles—the fire-flies of aaaieeal 
whirled | 
| 
| 


Up the flue, as the wind whistled by ; 
I remember the bald-headed, bandy-legged 
tongs, 
That frowned like a fiend in my face, 
In a fury of passion, repeating the wrongs 
They had borne ‘n the old fire-place. | 
I remember the steam from the kettle that 
breathed 
As soft as the flight of a soul, 
The long-handled skillet that spluttered and | 
seethed 
With the batter that burdened its bowl; 
I remember the rusty, identical nail, 
Where the criminal pot-hooks were hung, 
The dragon-faced andirons, the old cedar pail, 
The gourd, and the peg where it swung. 


But the fire has died out on the old cabin hearth, 
The wind chatters loud through the pane, 
And the dwellers—they ve flown to the ends of 
the earth, 
And will gaze on it never again ; 
A forget-me-not grows in the mouldering wall, 
The last, as it were, of its race, 
And the shadows of night settle down like a pall 
On the stones of the old fire-place. 
—Omaha World. 


TO A DECEASED WIFE. 


How shall I know thee in that sphere that keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of keenest pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there— 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were 
given? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And wilt thou never utter it in Heaven ? 


In meadows fanned by Eden's life-breath wind, 
In the resplendence of that upper sphere, 

And larger movements of the deathless mind, 

Wilt thou forget the love that bound us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 


And sweetly with my erring nature bore, 
That brighter grew and stronger to the last-- 
Must it expire with life and be no more? 


Wilt thou not teach me in that calmer home 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love—till I become 
Thy meet companion in that realm of bliss ? 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


A PERFEGT KINGDOM. 


A man can build a mansion 

And furnish it throughout, 

A man can build a palace 

With lofty walls and stout ; 

A man can build a temple 

With high and spacious dome, 

But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called—Home. 


No, ’tis our happy faculty, 
O women, far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside ; 
Where brothers, sons and husbands tired, 
With willing footsteps come ; 
A place of rest, where love abounds— 
A perfect kingdom—Home. 
—Tone L. Jones. 


HOME. 


There lies a little city in the hills ; 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea 
Comes as a white soft hand, and reaches o’er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash and rear, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if thro’ tears. 


Oh, heart that prayest so for God to send 
Some loving messenger to go before 
And lead the way to where thy longings end. 


Be sure, be very sure, that soon will come 

His kindest angel, and through that still door 

Into the infinite love will lead thee home. 
—E. R. Sill. 


HOME. 


A cloudy sky fills all the west, 
And all the east is dark and cold; 
A stranger, tarrying for his rest, 
A shepherd gathers in his fold. 
To faith all doubting doors unlock; 
To faith there is no foreign flock ; 
The cloud, the cold, the darkling dome 
Is framed of sunbeams arching home. 


Rolls yawning black a sullen sea, 

With savage teeth that glisten white ; 
The wolves of water snap, but he, 

The faithful, knows ’tis vain they bite 
For him all winds to havens blow, 
And all around him and below 
The howling waves, the billows’ foam 
Are the still waters flowing home. 


Though dark the sky and barred the fold, 
And the wreck lieth fathoms deep, 
He findeth comfort in the cold, 
And life in the eternal sleep. 
And all things toil to bring him good, 
And rest is in his tumult rude; 
And all things whisper to him, ‘‘ Come, 
Abide with me, for I am home.” 
—Unidentified. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


There’s a little old house standing in a back 
street, 

Like its builder and owner grown gray; 

And its walls the old story of time still repeat, 

Plainly showing the marks of decay. 


In its chambers there linger the patter of feet 

That will never grow weary or old; 

In the house that now echoes their rhythmical 
beat, 

The floors are all laid of pure gold. 


A wonderful garden, when full in its bloom, 
Behind the old house shed its light ; 

Earth never held flowers with such a perfume ! 
Or tinted in colors so bright. 


From the home of my childhood my face I may 
turn, 
O’er the world I may wander at will— 
In the hearts of its roses the red fire will burn, 
And their sweet breath will foilow me still ! 


There were sweet-scented violets royally dressed 
In velvet of purple and gold, 

Shyly peeping up out of their cool, fragrant nest, 
In the grasses’ o’ershadowing fold. 


There was humming-bird’s corner, where odors 
of spice 
Intermingled with lilac’s sweet scent ; 
Like to rainbows in spray these winged “ gems 
without price,” 
Iridescent, now came and now went. 


Some day (and that will be a day full of dreac') 
Through that garden will run a new street, 
Then on other than hearts of the roses will tread, 
And will trample, the strange, careless feet! 


Soon the workmen will raze the old walls to the 
ground, 
And the winds will sweep through as they 
fall— 
Will the outermost wave of the ripples of sound 
Wash softly against the white wall 


Of the home where the missing behold the 
Lord’s face, 
And smite jarringly sad on their ears ? 
If sorrow in Heaven could e’er find a place, 
Would they not be melted to tears ? 


Why not spare the old homes where our child- 
hood was passed ? 
Build the new ones elsewhere if you must: 
Let the old homes remain as they are to the |ast, 
Till Time’s chariot grinds them to dust ! 
LEAD THEM HOME. 
Lord we can trust Thee for our holy dead; 
They, underneath the shadow of Thy tomb, 
Have entered into peace; with bended head 
We thank Thee for their rest, and for our 
lightened gloom. 


But, Lord, our living—who, on stormy seas 
Of sin and sorrow, still are tempest-tossed ! 
Our dead have reached their haven, but for 
these— 
Teach us to trust Thee, Lord, for these our 
loved and lost ! 


For these we make our passion-prayer by night; 
For these we cry to thee through the long 
day. 
We see them not—Oh, keep them in Thy sight! 
From them and us be Thou not far away. 


And if not home to us, yet lead them home 
To where Thou standest at the heavenly gate; 
That so from Thee they shall not further roam; 
And grant us patient hearts Thy gathering 
time to wait. 


—Sunday Magazine. 
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BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & 
Are offering Special Inducements in Wool 
Dress Goods: 

2500 yards Tricotine in a variety of Plain 
colors at 50 cents a yard; good value at 
$1.00. 

1800 yards Ladies’ Cloth in self colored 
checks, all wool, 44 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.00. 

2200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor- 
made suits, all new designs, 54 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 

1750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 
inches wide, at 75 cents per yard; former 
price $1.25. 

The above are suitable for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear, they are remarkable value, and 
should interest every purchaser of wool 
Dress Goods. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


James MoCreery & 


Broadway and r1th St., 
New York. 


TAKE: 


Tutt’s Pills 


The first dose often astonishes the in- 
valid, giving elasticity of mind and 


Bouyancy of Body 
te which he was before a stranger. 
They give appecite, 


GOOD DIGESTION, 


regular bowels and solid flesh. Nice- 
ly sugar coated. Price, 25cts. per box. 


Sold Everywhere. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


OR SALE.—A Mpyrtle-green plush tea-gown, 
_ trimmed with yellow lace; made by a New York 
milliner; worn once: waist 24% ; cost $100; will take 
#40. Fashionable red ~- opera-cloak, lined with 
corded silk and quilted, with pockets; quite new; 
cost $40; will take $20. Ivory-white Indian silk 
shawl, new, embroidered rich deep fringe; a weddin 
Present, of no use to advertiser; valued at $175; wi 
accept $75. Address E. R. R., 
Care Goop HousEKEEPING. 


3600 Yards fine French all- 


wool Lace 332 inches wide, formerly 
sold at 25 cents, we now offer at 5 cts. 
@ yard. Also large quantity same 
Laces 5 inches wide at 7 cts.a yard 


postage-paid. Colorsarelight, medium 
and dark brown, navy, dark green and 
slate. Money refunded if not entirely 


satisfactory. 


R. & J. GILCHRIST, Winter Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


IF IT is 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 

HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND 


AND POLISH YOUR 
ENTIRE SIL- 
VER SERVICE 


AND SEND IT 
TO US WITH 


IT AND BOTH WILL BE SENT 
TO YOU POSTPAID. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D.c. 


1 FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
NT POLISH." 
H. H. WILLIAMS, Ste“ 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
; For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 


Chart Sent Free. 


cURES—F% Cc estions, Inflammation, 
A Meningitis, Milk Fever. 


8. 
G. G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
I. I. —Ervptive Diseases, Mange. 
J. Diseases of Digestion. 


Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - .60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


RAVELERS should carry in their 
“grip” a cake of PackER’s Tar 
Soap. It is absolutely pure, and far 
better than Railroad ” Steamer” or 
**Hotel”’ Soap. It cleanses gratefully, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth. It is 
a valuable ANTISEPTIC, and a constant 
protection to those exposed to the ConTa- 
Gion of disease. Used for shampooing 
it cleanses the hair and scalp from all 
foreign and irritating substances, is re- 
freshing, exhilirating, and often drives 
away the dull headache due to fatigue. 
All druggists. 25 Cents. Sampie 4 
Cents. Mention this paper. 


The Packer Mfg. Go., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


Glass Dust 
NEVER 
Settles, Spills 
or Spatters. 
50 per Cent. 
cheaper and 
better than any other blueing. 1 Doz. Sheets ina pack- 
age for 10c, Samples Free of Grocers or by mail of the 
BLUINE M'F’G CO. West Acton, Mass, 


HUMPHREYS’ 


In use 30 years. he only successful remedy for 


Nervous ‘Debility, Vital Weakness, 


rostration, from" over-work or other causes. 

$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
Sop By Druaersts, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. 


Buy Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
All Newsdealers have it. 


No Cholera Here 


= 


Do you relish Ham that has been submerged in the 
pickle of the ordinary pig-pen or barn cellar during its 
growth? The Strawberry Hill pig is made in the open 
field—its ham is only in pickle after slaughter. It _ 
no cholera germs. It is made for those who do not 
“stomach”? the ordinary Our circulars give 
you the public estimate of Strawberry Hill Pork Ranch. 
Address the Manager, 
W. A. CURTIS, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


1784. BARBOUR’S 1888. 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Springfield, Mass. | 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, pats. Desserts for Dainty Din- 
ers. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


. For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache,Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Woman, First and Last. : 

That “ woman’s sphere” is the world itself is the belief of Mrs. 
E. J. Richmond, and she substantiates it by an appeal to history 
and biography, which finds its expression and condensation in the 
two volumes of this work. She proves from accumulated testi- 
monies, the power of woman for good or evil and “from the stern 
logic of facts” she endeavors “to show that intellect has no sex.” 
“The discoveries of Maria Mitchell, the works of Mary Somer- 
ville, the poetry of Mrs. Browning, the angel ministries of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and the eloquence of Mrs. Livermore are as 
highly valued as though the possessor wore a manly form. It is 
the gift which is laid upon the altar of humanity which the world 
remembers, not the giver.” 

Every one of the sixty-five chapters is devoted to an account of 
some one woman who has achieved some great and deserved repu- 
tation for good or ill. There are Eve, the world’s first woman, 
Miriam, Ruth, Jezebel, Esther, Cleopatra, Mary the mother of 
Jesus, Joan of Arc, Catherine de Medici, Lady Jane Grey, Queen 
Mary of Scotland, Queen Elizabeth, Mary the mother of Washing- 
ton, Hannah Moore, Charlotte Corday, the Empress Josephine, 
several of the mistresses of the White House, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Charlotte Bronte, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Hosmer and all 
the rest of the noted women who have a place in the world’s his- 
tory. Mrs. Richmond has a pleasing style, with a direct way of 
expressing what she wants to say, and her literary ability is such 
that she has picked out the telling features of each subject’s life 
and condensed a small library into two volumes with all the skill 
of a trained newspaper man. Doubtless the reader will find in 
these books the names and deeds of many women whom she never 
heard of before, for want of the wide acquaintance with literature 
and the achievements of women, which Mrs. Richmond has. With 
these sixty-five abstracts from history within her reach no woman 
can be long in getting a comprehensive understanding of what her 
sex had done for the history of the various races of the earth since 
woman was. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


American Authors for Young Folks. 

Unstinted praise should be given to all efforts that are now being 
made to direct the attention of young readers from the trashy, sen- 
sational and inane literature of the day to the better literature of 
the language. With the majority of young readers the ephemeral, 
weak literature of the time, written by persons whose writings are 
read to-day and forgotten to-morrow, is all that they have a taste 
for in the way, of reading. This is largely the fault of parents and 
others who are in a situation to advise children and direct the cul- 
tivation of their taste. The volume at hand, by Amanda B. Harris, 
throws in the way of children accounts of various American authors 
and their works. She tells us about the earlier group of American 
writers, Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Emerson and Hawthorne, all of 
whom are gone, and also some of those who came later, among 
them the Cary sisters, Thoreau, Lowell, Helen Hunt, Donald G. 
Mitchell and others. The mission of the book is excellent and 
parents should become acquainted with it. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price $1. 

Minon. 

In the dedication of this “ tale of love and intrigue,” Frederick 
W. Pearson, the author takes the opportunity to thank a friend for 
the generosity that enables him to “ devote his time and energy to 
the profession he loves.” If the profession in question be that of 
writing such stories as Mifion, his friend is much at fault. Itisa 
story that leaves nothing to the imagination, and that is lacking in 
subordinate interests, the only redeeming feature being its brevity. 
Fancy a man with “a sumptuous blonde mustache anda 
superb set of ivory teeth smoking a superb cigar.” This 
is but a sample of the style. New York: The Welles Publishing 
Company. Price 50 cents. 


History in Rhyme. 

The writing of history in rhyme is to enable the student to mem- 
orize it the better. ‘The practical value of this has been tested in 
the school of the author, Mrs. Mary Russell Gardner, in New 
York. Pupils enjoy reciting it, and. when once learned, it is not 


easily forgotten. Such rhymes used to be in vogue in the schools 
of New England many years ago. Three volumes of 50 to 90 
pages each have been issued, durably bound in flexible cloth, 
The volume on English History has a geneology of the royal fami- 
lies of England and a table of the geneology of those families and 
of the former royal family of Scotland. In the History of France 
the geneologies are still more elaborate and constitute a valuable 
part of the book. The American History is arranged somewhat 
differently, but makes the subjects interesting as in the other 
volumes. These volumes have met with a welcome reception, and 
are for reading and memorizing by children at home as well as at 
school. Published by the author, 607 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 
Popular Science Monthly. 

David A. Wells’s second article on “The Economic Outlook,” 
the eighth of his “Economic Disturbance” series is the first 
paper in the Popular Science Monthly for March. It presents a 
strong array of facts to show that the vast changes of recent years 
in the industrial world have been on the whole of inestimable 
benefit to the working classes. Andrew D. White’s interesting 
“New Chapters in the Warfare of Science” are continued, 
Geology being the scene of conflict this time. Other valuable ar- 
ticles are: “ Underground Waters as Social Factors,” by Prof. G. 
A. Daubrée ; “ Glimpses of Darwin’s Working Life,” by William 
H. Larrabee; “The Indians of British Columbia,” by Dr. Franz 
Boas; “Evolution What it is Not and What it Is”; “ Weather 
Prognostics,” by Ralph Abercromby; “The Antechamber of 
Consciousness,” by Francis Spier, Jr.; “Our Ice Supply and its 
Dangers,” by Dr. T. M. Pruden; “ Flamingoes at Home” by 
Henry A. Blake, and “ Curious Facts of Inheritance.” 


Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. 

A real princess who shared her home with about a hundred 
brothers and sisters and seventy-four step-mothers, writes this 
amusing autobiography. She is, or rather was, a princess of Oman 
and Zanzibar, who married a German and became a Christian resi- 
dent of Germany. The account was written years ago for the 
reading of her children, and is now published because of its gen- 
eral interest. The author was a daughter of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar by a Circassian slave, and was educated and reared in 
accordance with her high rank. She enters very minutely into the 
life and manners of an Oriental court, the jealousies, intrigues, 
and conspiracies by which it is environed, and the important part 
which the harem and its inmates play. Much that she relates is 
novel in character, and the whole story, having been written by 
one to the manner born, bears the distinct stamp of genuineness. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 75 cents. 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 

To meet the demand for a life of James Russell Lowell while he 
is yet alive, this volume has been written by E. E. Brown. The 
author happily draws from Mr. Lowell himself and his friends not 
only his facts but largely the statement of them. The man 
appears in the book as he is in the active world. The public really 
knows very little of Mr. Lowell, except that he is a poet and was 
minister to England. We have got to calling him our greatest 
American poet, one of our foremost American citizens, almost 
statesman, and yet how few of us have that speaking acquaintance 
with his life that we have of other public men. This volume of 
321 pages will provide the reader with all that he can expect while 
Mr. Lowell is living. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1.25. 


The National Sin of Literary Piracy. 

An earnest and vigorous exposition, in a cheap, handy form, of 
the moral aspect of the international copyright question, is some- 
thing that has been much needed. Such a paper has now been 
written by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, in the well known paper- 
covered series of this house. The subject is considered under 
three phases: (1) The Nature of the National Sin of Literary 
Piracy, (2) Its Punishment, and (3) Its Cure. His paper is well 
worth reading‘ and ought to touch the public conscience and have 
its effect upon public opinion. The cheap price of 5 cents a copy, 
postpaid, ought to scatter this pamphlet all over the country. 
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THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACMHET POWDERS. 


LIsT oF 
Jockey Club. Véiolette. 
Florida. Tea Rose. 
White Rose. Frangipanni. Millefleur. 
Patchouly. Eng. L der. Ess. Bouq 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. 
Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 
Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needie-work 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be use 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1837. 


Heliotrope. 
Damask Rose. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK. 
THE HOYT WARD CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 

Prose and poetry. 20,000 quotations, 50,000 lines of 
concordance. The standard work in quotations. 
“The compilations of Alibone (over which we have 
often grown wrathy enough) and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the dregs) are quite out of competition.” 
—New York Christian - Union, 

U. S. Senator Edmunds: “* The most complete and 
best work of the kind.” Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“A massive and teeming volume.” Wendell Phil- 
lips: It is of rare value to thescholar.”” £x-Speak- 
er Randall: “\ consider it the best book on quota- 
tions.” Henry Ward Beecher: * Good all the wa 
through.’ Maj-Gen. McClellan: work that shoul 
be in every library.” Henry W. Longfellow: ‘*Can 
hardly fail to be a very successful and favorite volume.” 

Royal 8vo. over 900 pp. Prices: Cloth, $5; Library 
Sheep, $6 50 Send for complete catalogue. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Pl. N. Y. 


$85 SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


splendid, solid gold, hunting-case wa now sold for $855 
at that price it isthe best bargain in America; until lately it coul 
not be purchased for less than $10. We have both ladies’ and 
gents’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ON E R- 
SON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutcly FAR EK. watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call,a complete 
ine of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
Property; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Gold Watch and large line of valuable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results ina large trade for us; after our samples have in a lo- 
cality fora month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and yourreward willbe most satisfactory. A postal card,on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
send your address at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
S85, SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, com- 
plete lineof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express 
freight, ete. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 306 Portland, Maing, 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
CUTTING AND FITTING 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the te, and gives a number of 


mouials, Address, JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


*MUOA MAN 
"Ser 
A@ SI 


AINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS 
~ is just the book all housekeepers want. Nothing 
will please your wife so much as a copy of this book. 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
natural wood. Send for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 
44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of 
Dye and Chemicals. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East [9th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
rp in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. “‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘“‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“‘Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


LADI ES ¥ This is an Oil Dressing. 

s_ Preserves leather, is econom - 

ical, gives a natural finish, not varnished. Beware of 

other preparations said to contain oil, they are mere 

imitations of Raven Gloss, affording a large profit. 
For sale everywhere. 

*f’rs, 71 Barclay St., New York. 


Allow no substituting. 
Button & OTTLEY, 


AMES PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say .—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING one of the BEST of Advertising Mediums. 


COOD NEWS 
| ADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin; 


ComPany 088 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Ban 

Yeon ose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
ebster’s Dictionary. For partic 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


. O. Box 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. 


2“ SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA!” 


ACENTS 
WANTED! 


BIG TERMS! 


at “Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in'supernatural things, Why can’t they believe sunthin’ sensible."—J. ALLEN. 
= Critics say osit: “ Delicious humor."— Will Carleton. “ Fullof genuine wit.”—0. H. Tiffany. “Keenest sar- 
Zcasm”—Observer, “ Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E,Cleveland Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Wit. 

ts Coinin Money, 


““Bitterest satire exhilara 
One book as outfit by mail, $1.35. Apply to 


P. Newman, D. 


fun.”—Rev. ./. a 
HUBBARD BROS. Pubs., Philadelphia or Boston 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of woman—to her ed- 
ucational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, and 
especially to her right of suffrage. 


LUCY STONE 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


ULIA WARD Hows, ) 
ARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Mrs. H. M. T. CuTLErR, 

Louisa M. ALcoTT, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

Mary PuTtTNaAM Jacosi, M. D.,} Contributors. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD, 

Mary F. EAstTMAN, 

Dr. Emity BLACKWELL, 

Miss Mary E. BEEDy, 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


As a Special Inducement, it is offered 
ONE MONTH ON TRIAL FREE. 


For one Year $1.50 to New Sub- 
scribers only. 
“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—[Louisa M. Alcott. 


**T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.”’—[Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’’—[Mary A. Livermore. 

“The best source ot information upon the woman 
question that I know.””—[Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble 
office and ministry. _ Its style is pure and its spirit 
exalted.”—[Frances E. Willard. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


ADDREsSs WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
=men of the state and nation. 

H. COLEMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Editors. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 


(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1387. 
Messrs. THORPE & Co., 
New York 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * * * Very respectfully, 

D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
x 3% inches. All 
ave seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
the most torm 
or carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder hs es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 

those with which youn, 

children are afflicted. Bot 
wders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
, ment, and we warrant them 
Patented April rach, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
ents. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 


ZZ 


gredi 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


“Never better than now,” is the report of all who have stopped this 
season at that excellent hotel, the American House, Boston, Mass. 

Dixon’s “‘ Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size isnow doubled, but 
quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s big cake. 


It was Pope, we think, who said, “ How the wit brightens; how the 
style refines,’ and although this was said long ago, we find the simple 
truth now the same as then. If it was true in poetry once, it is no less 
so now in the prose of household daily life, as may be readily demon- 
strated by a single application of the White Diamond Matchless Glass 
and Silver Polish to the good wife’s silver or glass ware. A trial only is 
needed to convince the most skeptical housekeeper that the merits of 
this powder commend it to favorable consideration wherever silver or 
glass ware is used. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are an old and world-renowned remedy for 
the relief and cure of colds, coughs, hoarseness, and all throat troubles. 
Neglect of a cough or sore throat frequently results in an incurable lung 
disease, chronic throat trouble, or consumption. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches act directly on the inflamed parts, giving prompt and effective 
relief. They are pronounced universally superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said of 
them: ‘I have never changed my mind respecting them from the first, 
except I think yet better of that which I began by thinking well of. I 
have also commended them to friends, and they have proved extremely 
serviceable.” 


With good soups, a meal is always well begun, often half done, and 
sometimes, satisfactorily finished. Gastronomy has nothing in its cata- 
logue of good things, more savory, palatable, appetizing, nourishing and 
healthful than soup, when properly prepared and well served. A good 
soup relieves the burden of many a housewife’s anxiety as to “ What 
shall we have for dinner?” as the other courses may be indifferent if 
the soup is good. The daily burden of household life and labor is also 
lessened and the housewife assisted by prepared soups, especially those 
of reliable preparation, like Huckins’s Soups, which have for scores of 
years enjoyed an enviable reputation for being carefully prepared in 
great variety, from the best materials, and as being inexpensive and 
readily utilized, as they only need to be heated to be in readiness for 
serving. To know of Huckins’s Soups, experimentally, is to know of a 
good thing, ‘‘ handy to have in the house ’—convenient and economical, 
both as regards the use of time and material, and indispensable in the 
kitchen department of all good housekeeping. 


Ladies are charmed with the spring and summer goods opening at 
McCreery’s. In Taffetas, Peau-de-Soies, Glace Scintillantes and Faille 
Francaises and other novel weaves at the house of James McCreery & 
Co., corner of Broadway and Eleventh street, New York. In newspring 
novelties, the present exhibit of their importations is something ex- 
quisite. In the silk department there are many very rich novelties in 
Moire Francaise Glacee, Double Chaine Faconnee Ombres, Quadrilles. 
Among a few of the handsomest shown in Faille Francaise are the 
‘* Barbedienne,” a very handsome moss green; the ‘‘ Capoucine,”’ a rich 
mahogany color; the “ Saule,’? a Resada green; the ‘“‘ Aurore,” an old 
rose color; the “ Vesuve,’’ a rich piece of goods, which can only be de- 
scribed as a brownish garnet; the ‘‘ Rouille,”? known as terra cotta color. 
A beautiful new color is the ‘‘ Hussard,” a bluish gray. The highest 
novelties in gold goods for evening wear were the ‘‘ Damask Samees,”’ 
with raised figured work, better described as metal goods of gold wove 
in on heavy white satin called “‘ Blanc Or.” For a bridal dress a very 
beautiful thing is the “‘ Peau de Signy,” made of thick and soft white 
satin, as delicate as a swan’s skin, which is the name it is known by. 
Other rich pieces of goods are the heavy white satins with silver bullion 
woven in on raised figured work, similar to the ‘‘ Damask Samees,” in 
gold. The changeable silks for combination dress were in many novelties. 
A taffeta glace, of a “rose acanthe,” and a Pekin glace with a reseda 
stripe, something new and very handsome, formed a beautiful effect for 
adress. The ‘‘ double chaine faconnees”’ were shown in a combination 
of three colors of cendres, vieux rose and cream. The colors of some of 
the ‘‘ombres”’ were argent and lobster red. Pekin and satin moires 
were of two shades of green, blanc, gros vert on a two-inch wide stripe. 
The Pekin satin de Lyon colors were a hauneton and sapphire blending, 
a handsome dark and light brown, with a sapphire color running through 
it. Another style for a combination dress are three different goods, 
which make a beautiful costume in an olive, and chandron stripes run- 
ning down the dress. The peau de soie goods are principally in Gobe- 
lins, mahogany, copper, resedas, rose antiques and many other colors, 
and are suitable for beaded and passementerie trimmings. The scintil- 
lantes glacees are a magnificent silk, and only recently introduced into 


this country. The shade is a combination of three different colors, vert, 
luissant and cuive. Gobelinor is another rich color. A handsome dark 
violet eveque of feutret goods, and known by the name of “peau de 
nymphe,”’ is another high class novelty and very rare. The rich printed 
fabrics are in the greatest variety of designs and well worthy of atten- 
tion. In challies the line isimmense. The all wool dress goods of Alma 
Beige cloth have hem stitch borders, with ombre and hercules stripes. 
Large assortments of plain and fancy bengalines and French challies in 
new designs and novelties, also a full line of colors of the approved new 
silk wool fabrics in pongees and “‘ gloriosas,”’ also the fine quality English 
mohairs, a great variety of striped plaids, checks and mixed woolens, 
dress veilings, silk and wool pongees and Henrietta cloths, in all wools 
and silk and wool. The China and India plain and printed silks dis- 
played showed light and dark colors for street and evening wear in deli- 
cate tints and oriental styles. Paris robes of spun gold, silver and [)a- 
mascus steel and needlework in moire in new contrasts and entirely new 
designs. In addition to above there are to be found on the counters at 
McCreery’s a complete line of wash dress fabrics in ginghams and sat- 
ines, of designs after the highest novelties in silk in combinations and 
plaids of the softest and finest of textures. The mail order department 
of this house is such that all out of town orders, by mail or express, are 
filied with the utmost dispatch. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparation and use, with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, and 
economically; including over Firry Recipes for Making Breads of all kinds, the 
Preparation of Yeast, and Instructions, which, if duly followed, will enable any 
housewife to be sure of always having Perfect Bread. Postpaid on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


Of which the author Catherine Owen, says, “ I do not think anything I shall 
ever be able to write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than this 
book,” has been published in paper cover, and orders for the same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. Twenty-Five cents. 


LESSONS IN CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy Making at Home. 
recently published in Goon HOUSEKEEPING, are now re-published in book form, 
uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘‘ Perfect Bread” and “A Key 
to Cooking,’’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named 
books. The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders 
have been received for it before the order book was opened, or an announcement 
even of the publication in book form had been made. It will be sent postpaid tor 
Fifty Cents. 


“SIX CUPS OF COFFEE.” 


By Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. A book of greater value to housekeepers than 
anything of the kind ever before published. Sent postpaid on receipt of Twenty- 
Five Cents. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY 
DINERS. 


The finest thing in the cookery line ever published. With this book one can 
serve a dainty dessert every day in the year. The work is prepared by Mrs. 
Nellie M. Littlehale, who has exhausted the dessert catalogue so far as puddings 
are concerned, and hasa large list of custards, charlottes, creams, ices, meringus, 
compotes, jellied fruits, patties, tarts, etc., making over a hundred carefully pre- 
pared recipes. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


We will send these Five Books postpaid for $1.50. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


S, vert, To All Seed “™ DO YOU Prices low for reliable x 
Our complete illus- Sold last scason to Thousands of 
e dark trated Anne of Farmers aud Gardeners and no 
eau de Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, compisicts. We are Growers a: 
imted ote.. spout and S E E DS 
rinte ates. WNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
atten- -W.LIVINGSTON'S SONS Bex 752, Co.ambus, 0. OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
f Alma BUY DAINTY DESSERTS 
lies in ® ALL NEWSDEALERS HAVE IT. 
ed new 
‘nglish 
Dolens, 
| wools 
ks dis- 
in deli- 
id 
ly new 
ns and CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 
rtment Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
: PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
SS, are PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
sakaeeome WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
d : fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
EREALINE Flakes, added to flour Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
ly, and in making ple-crust, will save one- man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
nds, the half the butter or lard usually needed | Zpecpb. Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
ble any for shortening. ‘ 
eipt of “*Pie-crust, in which Cerealine Flakes are Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
mixed with flour, needs less shortening.” — Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Euiza R. PARKER Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
Pastry, in which Cerealine is used, is 
uch more flaky, and I especially value its » CALDWELL, an points 
IS A POSITIVE CURE KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weak use for dumplings or boiled crust of any 
oF a P ind.”—C OW and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
Is "ta So common emong the kind,” —CATHERINE OWEN. celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
an this L ' ** Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half | Pliances and modern improvements. 
now be -adies of the World. the ordinary amount of butter when Cerealine The Famous Albert Lea Route 
ecents. will cure entire ‘ , : is ri ; i ——— Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islan 
tion, also Spinal Weakness. is used, as is rich puff paste without it, ~ 
It will dissolve and expel Sommers in stage CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. — = the great 
~ speedily by its The Cook-Book,’’ containing ““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
It removes faintness, flatul-ncy, destroys all craving for over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
‘ stimulants, and relieves weck:ness of the stomach. It will be sent to any one who will mention where East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
x ees ater eestentian, Gcanedl this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous : cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mrc. The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. Co., Columbus, Ind, superior facilities to travel to and from 
Home, That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weightand apolie, Cincinnati ona Southera potute, 
k form, backache, is always permanently cured by its use. ’ — , ‘or Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desire orma- 
‘ a It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in Book 3 for 1.80 sent post paid by CLark W. tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
‘A Key , Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
named harmony with the laws that govern the female system. Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Lgigep For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is dy Making. Six Cups of Coffee, Dainty Desserts Gen’l Manager. Gen’'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
t orders unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address for Dainty Desserts. CHICAGO. ILL. 
cement in confidence LYDIA E, PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 
paid for Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, S Qu | R E’ 3 SEND FOR 
biliousness, and torpicity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— ILLUSTRAT ED 
to those composing the great- AUTO M AT| C 
PRIZES IN GOL number of words the CATALOGUE. 
etters contained in the wor ‘Dr. Paul’s Liver 
: Pills.” _ First prize, $20.00; second prize, $10.00; 267 TREMONT ST., 
. Helen third prize, $5.00. Full particulars mailed on receipt SOFT BED (opp. HOLLIS sT.,) 
rs than of 2-cent stamp to Pay postage. ad 
rwenty- THE PAUL MANUFACTURING CO., BOSTON. 
47 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. 
I have founded 
Comfortable, Elegant, Per- arran e ee « my business on 
fectly Healthful, and the most the belicf that 
durable known to the trade. tue public eregneiomte get Satreeed directly from the 
i i rower. Raising alarge proportion of my seed en: 
Bd Over 1,000,000 American Ladies ee to warrant its iresinx ss and purity, as see my Vere. 
now wear the . table ant! Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
Duplex Corset, forevery son and daughter of Adam. It is 
Double Bone, Double Steel, Sa liberaily illustrated with engravings mude directly 
Double Seem. No bones to from photographs of vegetables grown on my see 
break over the hips. Can 1 Besides an immense varicty of standard seed, you 
one can instantly adjusted to fit any will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
‘ y 4 ith any other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
yy Mrs. form, or made to order with- Y Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
addings out extra charge. Sent toany Squash, ee Cabhage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
address upon - of price. valuable vegetables, I invite the potronoge of the public. 
ring ues, Every Corset Warranted. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
y 
Hy pre- Money if not satis- 
actory. 
i ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
Brown or White Jean, $1.00 will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 simply stopping the FA T-producing 
color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen lbs. per month without affecting the pty stopping P 
fitys, $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- general health. Send 6c. in stamps fects of food. The supply being LEAN 
oo per pair. Sen 15 cents extra if Jor circulars covering testimonials. stopped the natural working of the 
1.50. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. S. E. Mars Co., 2315 Madison system draws on the fat and at once 
: 218 6th Avenue. New York Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. reduces weight. 
Writing Visiting Cards, 
Paper and s. Wedding 
Stationery d Invitations, 


By 
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Express. 


Crest, Die and 
Monogram 
Stamping. 


RICHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, 2@iy,) 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. > FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


We will print your name and ad- 
dress in American Agents’ Direc- 
tory, for only 1 cents in post- 


age stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
rs, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $50) cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. Those whose names are in it willkeep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete, ‘This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
make, isto have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine. 


AN any lady recommend a MOTHER’S HELP, 

to take charge of two children, a boy of six years, 

anda baby-girl of sixteen months? She must have had 

experience with a baby, and be willing to wheel a per- 

ambulator,as no under nurse is kept. Address Box H, 
care GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MISSOURI 


WASHER 


\ [WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 
i 


ficulty. 

a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circular with outline of argu 
ments to be used in making sales. J. Worth, sole 

fr.. St. Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 

id om 2 weeks’ trial to persons for their own use 
Agent, Ask 


GRAY'S ODORLESS COOKING COVE 
R. 
REMOVES ALL STEAM, SMOKE, AND ODOR OF COOKING. No smell 


in the house from Onions, Cabbage. or Noiled Donners. Agents wanted. Ask 
your dealer to seud for it to JON GRAY, 146 Hizh Street, Boston, Mass. 


XT RACT!MAL 


& COMPOUND SYRUP OF 
HYPOPHOSPHITES (uve 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR Pulmonary Diseases, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulaand Gen- 
bility. 


fk Pure CooLiver 


Very easy to take. Does not 
roduce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 
housands of Physicians use it and say it is 
THE, BEST EMULSION IN. THE MARKET. 

Ask your AGE & CO. 
J. A. MA rs. 
" Lawrence, Mass.: Toronto, Canada. ° 


Make a Start in Life 


by taking hold of the live business of a live house. 
You do not have to put in capital, but are started tree 
Any one can do the work. You can live at home if 
you like. Both sezes, allages. $1 per hour and up- 
wards easily earned. No special ability or training 
needed. Let us show you all at once, and then if you 


eral De 


NO STEAM! NO ODOR! 
HILL'S CHAMPION COOKER, 


FORMERLY CALLED LEAVITT’S. 


Warranted Steamless and odorless, or money refunded, 
Cabbage, Onions, Ham, Ete., no longer a terror to the household. 

Our Cooker has a cover that sets in water, making it perfectly steam 
tight ; a tube that carries the surplus steam and odor into the fire-box; 
an adjustable disk to increase or decrease capacity for steaming and 
boiling ; can be used for either steaming or boiling, or both at the same 
time. It is better than Tin Cookers for several reasons. 

1st. It has an iron base—no melting or rusting of bottoms—and is 
good for a life-time. 

2d. The price is about one-half that of other Cookers. 


3d. It is simple, convenient, very easy to handle and keep in order. 


The BOSTON 
claims to be, PER 


OOKING 8S ys: “It is all that it 


Cc CHOOL sa 
FECTLY STEAMLESS AND ODORLESs.” 


Prices as follows : 


Capacity. 


quarts 
10 quarts 
14 quarts 


Steaming and Boiling. 
12 quarts 
18 quarts 
22 quarts 3-15 


We wil send by express, prepaid, our Cooker to any person on re- 
ceipt of price. a only by authorized agents. Agents Wanted. 


AVITT & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


(Mention this paper.) 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every ley desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
pot beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless, 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
an1 pronounced entirely free from any 
m..‘crialinjurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Botile. 
sSoid by Pruggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lverywhere. 


Depot 39 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely ever enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larp’s Litac Soar is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leay- 
ing it beautifully and smooth, 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. ,. 


by Drugzists and Fancy Geods 
"Dealers Everywhere. 


Vermicelli, Chicken, 


Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 
Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Mullagatawny. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 


are then ready to serve. 


TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


and Terrapin), 


only the best materials. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive a sample can 
of Tomato Soup, prepaid, or your choice (excepting Green Turtle 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


tion for more than 32 years. 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 


don’t take hold, why, no harm is done. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


WALL PAPER 


BY MAIL. 


We are now prepared to send samples of Wall 
Paper by mail to any one who may desire to receive 
them. When describe the style 
and size of room to be papered. Our prices are so 
low that any one can afford to make use of us in this 
way. Wecan furnish Wall Paper from 5 cts. 

r Roll upwards. Reliable goods and honest 
ealing. Mention this Magazine. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager. 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO., MANUFACTURERS, 20 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


So great s our faith we car cure you dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
. B.S. Lacvversacu & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


Key to Cong. Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, Dainty Deserts for Dainty Diners. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 


joa for $1.50 sent postpaid.—Perfect Bread, 
K 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid Stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which will out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready 
for use. No mixing, nv dust, no rust, 
no toilsome rubbing, to produce a shine 
which is brilliant andenduring. Try it 
and be convinced of its superiority. 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Manufactured by C. W. HART, 
Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


BOSTON ROOD SUPPLY 


INCORPORATED MAY 25, 1887. 


The Stock of this Company commendsitself 
A New Era in Photography.) advanced from $5 to $15 per share in consequence of the large de- 


Chatnpion Camera and Equipments “N) pre mand for the product of the Company. Send for prospectus, or 
ee Se ee. oe call at Office of Company, 165 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


to Investors, it having already 


easily made. Process simple and sure. Don't 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in DON’T OVERLOOK THIS! Science teaches us 
vention of thecentury, butsend 20centssilver| that we are two-thirds water. How necessary then touse 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book) pure water. The Improved Gem will find impurities 
= awa by Mass. aritable Mechanics Asso- 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co. ciation, 1887. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Agents, come! 
5 Chatham Square, New York JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin St., Boston. 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


POINTS, It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen over made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


EPERFUMERY 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent- 
are always acceptable holiday gifts. Send fora one- 
ounce packet to be forwarded by return mail@Your 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cta. 

Address THE PINKHAM MED, LYNN, MASS, 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLECARDS, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and ful! outfit, al! for only 2 cents, and our splendid paper for 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. to. Cadis" Uhio. 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “ Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS, 
IS THE FINEST THING IN THE COOKERY LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 
ALL NEWSDEALERS SELL IT. 


COMPLEXION 


COBB'S Choicest of all for the 


Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 
SOAP. 


TOILET and BATH. 
PREVENTS HANDS CHAPPING. 


A. H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


THE FINEST MADE 


COLBURNS 
PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 


Pepsin Tablets For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


Made to order one’s exact size. With this 
form dress fitting is a pleasure. 
THE $3.00 EXTENSION DRAPING 


“SKIRT FORM,” 


i} An Invaluable Household Convenience. 


+ VERY ONE. THOUSANDS IN USE. 
| Ep Pease send for circular. 


S. N. UFFORD & SON, 
43 West ST., Boston, Mass. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speak for 
PLAY. School,Club & Parlor. Bestout. 
logue free. T. 8. DENnIson, Chicago, 


NORTH'S Rheumatic Cure NORTH 


is a sure cure for Rheumatism. Our PEPSIN 
Pepsin Conquers Dyspepsia every time. R 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail oF 
Sent to examine and return at our ex- $25 
pense. Catalogue free. NATIONAL HARNESS CO, 
Wholsale Mfg.. 14 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


12 GteFREMEDIES 
FAMILIES «TRAVELERS 
with Fun INSTRUCTIONS 


FILLS A WANT 


ja 


sy wisHED FoR 
MAIL 
FOR $1.00 — ADDRESS PRICES So. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


CIAL BLEMISHES. Send stamp for 50 e 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N. Y. 
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SILK CO. KINGSTON STREET. 
BOSTON, 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


- NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS.. Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


I START MEN 


and WOMEN of smal! means in Home Photography. 

It pays big with other business stores or shops. or at 

ome, or from house to house. ‘The nove surprise of a mar 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
profitable orders in nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex; no experience re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
free). Sample Photos, 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 

‘fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St.,N.Y. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS | 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 
No harness,simple,unlike all others 

Sizes for Men, : 
Women, Boys and = 
Girls. Cheapest 
and only reliable ‘ 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of r, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


LADIES 


“Howto permanently remove Superfluous Hair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a month.” 
‘How to develop the Bust scientifically.” 
“Tow Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 
RG Describe your case fully, and send 4 cents for sealed 
instructions. 

WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ay NOTICE! 


WINDOW SHADES 
to work well, shoul. 


FAUS oF THE BLACKS, PANSY 


This magnificent Pansy is coal black, 
with the exception of small yellow eye. , 
The flowers are exceedingly large. o 

arich, glossy, velvety appearance; 


4 
ful lithographed 
packets, with com- 
m plete culture direc- 
tions, cts. 2 for 25c. Our 
incomparable collection of 
Pansies. 10 full-sized se 
pkts. of the Choicest Varieties, with 
compiete culture directions, sent post- 
paid for 40 cts. This collection em- 
ot Sy braces all the newest and very finest 
Se Our complete Catalogue 


3, ~ iled FREE to any address, 
1. V. PAUST, 64-66 FRONT St. & 100 ARCH St., PRILADA., PA, 


varieties, 


Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


rheumatic, neuralgic 
back or side, crick, ki 
sudden, sharp pain can long resist their magic ac- 
tion. A wonderfulstrengthener. Ofdruggists 25c. 
5 for$l. Mailed free. Hop Plaster Co., Boston. 


ey trouble, sore chest or 


P.D. & CO., SELF-POURING 
(Royle’s PO 


TEA-P 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does away entirely with the drudgery ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 

SAMPLE LETTER. 
Scranton, Pa.. Dec. 13th, 1887. 
Messrs. PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia. 
Gentli The Self-Pouring Tea-Pot was received 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 
BRIGGS & just whatevery iady should use 


to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, $ 15 
1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 25 
20 . 3 x 4% 25 
I 4 x 4% +25 
or tidies, 25 
All for $1.00. 


$1. 
BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


several days since. It had received several dinges but 
nothing to interfere with its working. It is a capital 
idea and works to acharm. Enclosed please find check 
for bill. Yours 

EZRA H. RIPPLE, Mayor of Scranton, Pa. 


anufactu y 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.. 926S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


at 
GLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, O10, 


YOU CAN BUY DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 


DAINTY DINERS AT ANY BOOK-STORE. 


5 BOOKS FOR $1.50, 
Sent post-paid by 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, 
ns in Candy Making, 


Six Cups of Coffee, 
Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners, 


Wrinkles Removed. 
From the roughest face by the new German discovery 
6s R 99 Simple, Safe and Sure. Sent by 

° mail post-paid tor $1. Address 
DR. FRANK, P. O. Box 492, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GROCE 
DEALERS. 


E SURE and subscribe for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for 1888. Your family will enjoy reading it, and 
all will derive profit from every umber. 


paid. Outfit worth $5 and particulars free. 


WORK FOR ALL. 8*0 A WEEK and expenses 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 


CURL COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BK' N- 

CHITIS, DEBILITY, WASTING DIS- 

E SES and SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 

To restore energy to the mind and body, to eae 

the nervous system, to form new, rich and pure blood; 
in fact to rejuvenate the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, 


Nothing can be better adapted than this preparation. 
It will promote refreshing sleep, increase the flesh 
and appetite, make weak and debilitated persons 
STRONG and ROBUST. 
It is pleasant to take. Be sure, as you value your 
health, and get the genuine, manufactured only by 


DR. A. B. WILBOR, CHemisrt, 
854 Washinngto St., Boston. 
Sold by Druggists, Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is ee and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; Is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Cour 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CO., 
210 Front St., New York. 


Lucrative Employment. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker if you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good brea 
Sample by mail $1.00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., __ 
So. Vineland, N. J. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SAPPHO,”—By Prof. Kray.—* SEA NYMPHS,” 
“VENICE,” Thomas Moran, 
and several other NEw PAINTINGS just placed on 
exhibition. 
NEW ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS ALSO, 
Prominently 
“WARWICK CASTLE,” by D. Law, 

“ PAMPELUNA,”— Haig,‘ CYNTHIA,” 
“FIVE O’CLOCK TEA,” Barse, Jr. 
“THE HUDSON RIVER,” Otis S. Weber, 
“CHEPSTOW CASTLE,” D. Law, 
“RAGLAN CASTLE,” D. Law. 

“A HUNDRED YEARS AGO,” Barse, Jr. 


“CYNTHIA,” 


The very beautiful new Mezzotint Engraving, now 
ready. In the lettered proofs, the least expensive 
ade, $12. Artists proofs, $48. Framing size, 24x20in. 
his is a refined female he and bust, the most attrac- 
tive of recent publications, engraved in the highest and 
most artistic style, and a// a are superb, the 
number being small, and all now printed, and the 
plate destroyed. 
Many other new and high-class Engravings and 
Etchings, rare proofs and fine impressions only. 


The best and most satisfactory 
BRIDAL GIFTS, PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 


THE BEST PICTURE FRAMES, 
At very moderate prices. 


ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS, &c., &c, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES Waste Embroidery Silk, 
m assorted colors, only 15e. a pack- 
age, 2 packages 25c. We give FREE our new book, 
itting and 
Address, STANDARD SILK CO., Everett, Mass. 


WARD ROBE Complete 
Bovis. per As fitting R garments. Y 
Infants out fit, 12 pat terns 50 cts. 


Short clothes, 12 patterns, 50 cts., with directions, etc. 


NEW ENGLAND PATTERN 00., 9 Rutland, Vt. 


TU STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free How to uce Weight and cure Obesi 
by the only AFT, eguce Diet fad nauseous drugs un- 
ere. New Treatise, with full instructions Howto Act, 
sent in plain sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

Address E, K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Always mention this paperwhen writing 
to advertisers. 


L Wantep for the VAN ORDEN 
p DY CORSETS. Every lady wishing 
good health and a beautiful fig- 


TGENTS 


sales. Good end 
VAN OBDEN CORSET CO., 22 Clinton 


dele 
forterms and circular. 
Place, N.Y. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, ay Mass. 

Perfect Bread Key to Cooking, sons in Candy 

Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


" BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treat . Facial Devel , Hair 
iP Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 


ols Drapers’ 
» etc. 
ALSO 


SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 

and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. a PPE, 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


-WiILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
aad Children. Buy of your dealer or send | Q stampe 
Ser trial can, H. ©. WILBUR & SONG, Philadelphia, 


ecial Diabetic Food, 
repairing Flours, for 

Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 

who wfll pay fpres\charges. Forall family 
inf Aguals\our “Health Flour.” 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 

teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 
oF Beauty. Send stam 


to 
OUNG & CO., Ch 
4 and 6 West 14th 


LANCUACES. 


either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosgNTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
Liberal 


R, M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 


Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
89 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Set ot Scrap Pictu 
CARDS Pictures, one 
HIDDEN NAME CARDS and Acent’s outfit, all for only 
twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


_BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. On 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


‘Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


ano 
HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE 


FOR 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
. ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 


DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM’AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT uP BY. 
E.W.HOYT & CO. 
> PROPRIETORS OF 
HOYTS GERMAN COLOGNE. 5, 
ss. 


LOWELL,MA 


arts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI’k Heads, Sears, 
Pitting, ete., and their treatment. Send 
ak )Stamp for book of 50 pages. 4th edition. 


Dr. OODBURY 
87 North Pearl St. Albany, 
Established 1870. Inventor of. Facial 


PAYSONS INK 


use of Coffee, try NE 
enjoy life. Packed in pound packages only. Protected 
by letters patent. Agents wanted inevery town. Send 
for circulars. 


F. D. MAYNARD & CO., 


NERVINE. 
ANTI-NERYOUS 


ROASTED 


COFFEE. 


To those troubled with nervousness caused from the 
RVIN free from it, and 


Importers and Roasters, 


Appliances, Springs, ete. Six Parlors. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


No. 135 State Street, Boston. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
never failed to effect a speedy and <a = cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug i try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 

rescription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 

1.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuiITING’s 
StanparD” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxr, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beautifally colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send for packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


FR ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 


with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Em- 
BROIDERY WorRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall. Partienlars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS, 

THE FINEST BOOK IN THE COOKERY 

LINE EVER PUBLISHED 

IS JUST OUT. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS OR NEWS- 
DEALERS HAVE IT OR WILL GET IT 
FOR YOU. 


co. 
Charlestewa, Mess, 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 

of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for — twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
wesults. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


KIDDER'S by m 


SAFEST OF ALL 


7 /investMENTS. OL 


W. B. Crarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
er cent, ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
CK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
Sample Work, and Testimonials 


mense, 
GERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


free. 


1 OCs and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


IN THE SICK ROOM 
IS THE TITLE OF A NEW BOOK WE SHALL 
SOON PUBLISH. 
THE AUTHOR IS A TRAINED NURSE 
OF WIDE REPUTATION. 
THE BOOK WILL HAVE A VERY LARGE 
SALE, AND AS A FEW PAGES IN IT 
WILL BE DEVOTED TO AD- 
VERTISING, WE INVITE 
ANY RELIABLE 
PARTIES WHO WISH SPACE TO SEND 
THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE TO 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
OR TO ANY RESPONSIBLE ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES 49% sra: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
BRUCELINE. 


_, The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 
its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s Hair 

onic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 
falling out and causesa new growth. $2. Guaranteed 
or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Send for testimonials. 


GRIND 
Graham in the 


gent on application, WILSON BROS 


return mail. 
FREE 


Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES, 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS, 
HARDY SLANTS: New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 


We offer Choice 
OVELTIES in all departments. Our NEW 
100 pp., elegantly illustrated, describes over 1500 NE 
and CHOICEST Varieties ROSES. 
Freee with to plant 
you anythi 
20 Years Established. Over 60 Laren” 


190 East 121st 8t., - NEW YORK. 


them 
mond for it. 


10 CENTS 
dress in the “ Agent’s 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


CALENDAR. 


Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1888. 
It is a beautifull twelve-page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende 2c. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 
Dep’r, LOWELL, Mass., you wil reveave a 
copie of it. 


The Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


A NOVEL 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year, 
Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


e notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

nN metics which cover up 

detects, primarily 

ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in recommending = as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 

We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson St., New York 


LSIOR Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25¢. 
Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


willnot go near Red Cedar. One box of 
() | Red Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 


cles. Price50c. The Havens Cabinet 
Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 
and return to me with rocts. silver 


gur THIS Ou and you will get by mail a package 


of goods that will bring you in more money in one 
month than anything else in America. Absolute cer- 
tainty. Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Ill. 


5 BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


BryAN & Co. ublishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 
Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


ADIES ATTENTION.—By Handy 
Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your own 


nose 


Spices and have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 
GEO. P. ARMSTRONG, Vinetanp, N. J- 
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HOW 'TO GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 


New Edition for 10c, or 10 names of fruit growers. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FRUITS. 


Prices free. Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 


individual, professional, minis- : 

‘terial 2 business use, | KEYSTONE 
Ask For 
Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sell it. Send 

ig in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine pa) 
price lists, Re. illsend address of nearest dealerif de 


tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, hg ta 
Huntingdon, Penn’a 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED MINERAL SUBS TANCE 
POSSESSING A WONDERFUL AND POLISHING 
POWER FOR GOLD AND SILVER PLATED WARE. 
LASS, MARBLE. TIN, LAND OTHER 
WHERE A BRILLIANT 


METALS 


\\ 


Careful and thorough tests show this Powder to be 
unequaled by anything of the kind heretofore offered 
for general household uses. 

Every lady who has a pride in keeping her mirrors, 
tableware, etc., clean and bright should not fail to ask 
her druggist or grocer for a box of it.—If they do not 
keep it send us a 2c. stamp for free sample or 15c. for 
a box which will be sent you by return mail. 

The Matchless Metal Polish Co., Sole Prop’s, 
88 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


Your name on all, 
ke 100 NIGE CARDS too lovely scrap pic- 
tures, 1 a album, 3 other prizes, all mailed, 
10 cents. Send 4c. for book elegant NEW Sample 
Cards aud biggest terms ever offered agents. 

OLLY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HORTHAND By or 


ituations procured all pupils when competent. « 
end for W. GC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 


ESTABLISHMENT. ST.,NEW YORK. 


Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
DYSPEPSIA the experience ofan 


Moss-Green Satin and Plush Dress, two bodies 
(one ordinary and one evening), front of skirt and 
evening sleeves made entirely of Green Plush stripe 
upon Dove-Colored Satin ground; made very latest 
style; fit ordinary figure; waist 24 in.; will sacrifice 
for $15, worth $40. Address Box W., care of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Or account of sudden mourning, must sell my 


DAINTY DESSERTS 
FOR DAINTY DINERS 
IS THE FINEST THING IN THE COOKERY 
LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 
BUY A COPY OF YOUR NEWSDEALER 
AND TAKE IT HOME TO 
YOUR WIFE. 


P| [JM CURED AT HOME. NO PAIN 
Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 
business. Directions sim) ‘erms Low. Treat- 


benefited. 1,000 Oures in Six Menthe, 
Particulars FREE. ES MAN 
REMEDY CoO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


Put 


iff corse! 
growing Children? Don't do it, but 


BUY THE WRINGER 
MOST LABOR 
ri PU RC HA SE. SEAR 


The CLOT H ES. 


arranted. 
Wanted everywhere. W. Co., Auburn, N. 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 

Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 

Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
— pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound- 

parts. 

Gives and relief in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 


Fevers. 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from the 
EAR, OZAENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 
CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a b00n to both Physician 
and Patient, For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Morphine Habit Cured i 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay tll => 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 
Manual, $1.50;Reader,$1.50;E @ 
y Mau, 


} x» 
x... SHORT AND Six Dollars. 


Stenographic Miscellany, per year, $1.50. Send 
stamp for Ww. Publisher, 


Rochester, N. Y 


‘ IF SO YOU WANT THE NovELTy Spool 
oe Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Pas Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
ii spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 


15 cts., 2 for 26, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 
stamps taken. Address, 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. 
Send for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


te Buy a copy of Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Diners and take it home to your wife. 


94 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, Pontes. 


crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. All fore 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 

uire for Crane’s Ladies’ 

ote Papers and Envel- 
ome to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful So 
. Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 
Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 


destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 


confidence. 


Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by addressing 
J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 


ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDERS 
ANTERNS&VIEWS 
New and 8.H. (Sec. Hd.bought.) 


M years Tax Collector. Sent free to anya 


ENGINES, 
PHOTO. OUTFITS, $2.50. 
809 Filbert St., Philada., 


BE SURE AWD 


SUBSCRIBE 


Good Housekeeping 


isssc. 


Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
Endorsed the leading physicians. rice, oe. 
For. sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


MARSH, No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Sen. for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL wrran’s New Method of 
eav 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Pisno Covers 
Table Scarfs, &c. _ Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 
J. RYAN, 243 E. sorn Street, New Ciry. 


‘ Nothing will please your wife like a copy of Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. _43 


| 
alen- 
ions 
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ve a LADIES — 
=f 
ASS. 
5 FERRIS BROS , Manuf’rs 
| 81 White St., New York. 
5, 
| of food, even in liquor itsell, with never-falling 
| Po results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day jai 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 5 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE “ECONOMY” 


WALL 
DESK 


A HANDSOME 


Wall Cabinet 


Suitable for home or office use, at about 
one-half the usual price of a writing 
desk. 


POINTS: 

It occupies no floorspace; can be used 
where room is too limited to admit of 
any other desk; will accommodate a full 
writing outfit, day book, ledger, ete.; has 
large writing table, and book shelves: 
is easily adjusted to any wall, at any 
height convenient for standing or sit- 


ting; is made in different styles, woods, | 
and sizes, and with a range of prices to | 


suit all classes. 
PaTeNTED Fes. 8, 1887. 


FOR SALE sy DEALERS GENERALLY. 

Enquire of your nearest furniture deal- 
er for the Economy” WALL DEsK. 
If not to be had, send for circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CORTLAND DESK CO. 


“T wonder how Fred came to select for my birthday present the 


one object I had set my heart upon having. Now I 


to give Uncle Phil.—nothing could be more appropriate. 


conveniences of this age are marvelous.” 


LIMITED 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


now what 
The 


Buy Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
All Newsdealers have it. 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 


LAD | E are troubledwith weaknesses and 


pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW, INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 


Springfield, Mass. 


WHY 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 

Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. “Exactly” 

what — Farmer _ Wood Chopper wants. First order from 

your vicinity secures the Agency. Illustrated Catalozue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 

303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, 111. 


OLD GOLD 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry accu- 
mulate, becoming ‘‘food”’ for burglars or petty thieves. 

For many years [have made a specialty ofpaying cash 
for Diamonds, Old Gold and Silver, and Duplicate Wedding 
Presents. Every mailand express bring packages from all 
sections of the Union. I send a check by return mail for 
full value. Established 1844. Send stamp for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded 
to C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, New 

Yor! 
HoTEL WARWICK, Newport News, Va. 


Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O 


City, or to J. R. SWINERTON, fisiager, 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for 
Goop HousEKEEPING for 1888. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


BAJLEY'S RUBBER 


It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
the skin, ye gy using with soapand water. Itnever 
becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
|men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
' without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Mfrs.,132 Pearl St.,Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 


Verbenas, % t’ansies, 1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Double 
White Violet, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Fuch- 
sia, FLOWER SEEDS Se. per pkt. Tested See«s of all varie~ 
ties. Catalogue free, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


PACK May 10 0 Home Carts, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 


can person's 
den "Al for samp. Banner Card Co., 


The only erfect article ever invented for scraping 
the — of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 
washing. 

Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of all stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or 


Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
By reason of late purchases of large lots of 
oolen Cloths, wecan surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods im our 
#3 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring, 


SEWING MACHINE. 


EASY RUNNING 
ADAPTED TO 


== 
[— 
= 
== 


Send for Descriptive Ci 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


You can make it yourself without the slightest trouble, 
and at a saving o ~ cent. with WALPOLE 
INE POWDERS, whieh will yield several quarts of 
the best Ink in the world. Package of either color 25 
cents. Liberal di in large pack ‘0 parties de- 
siring to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by Schools, 

nks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Full information by cireular, free by mail. Address, 


Wid Milk Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. | 


rds- 
NGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
Plate by mail, $1.00. WEDDING INVI- 
TATIONS. Best Materials. Finest Work. 
27 Correct Styles. (&~ Send for samples. 
BENNAGE & ELLIOTT, (Ltd.), 


834 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa- 


OYMENT 


Toallon ODORLESS FRYING PAN. 
Cooks Onions, Meats or Vegetables of all kinds, 
allowing no smell to escape into the room. Goods 
Warranted, or money refunded. Sells entirely on 


its Merits. AG NTS are making 


big money. Liberal in- 


ducements. Morgan Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


i 
+ 
CINDERELLA 
14) 4 h SSS : vil 
A WONDERFUL KITCHEN LABOR SAVER, 
} 
RUNS 
{? PLANT 5() Cc. 
q 
— 
and all material used by the Scroll 
in stamps for large Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Saws, Tools, ete. 
Or send 10c. in stamps for the Cata- 
3 logue, a handsome 10 cent Patternand 
| Goods in the U.S. J. WILKINSON | 
77 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
| 


crapi 
before 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. ~~ 


